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THE 1922 RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAM 
By Mayor Ratpu S. Keyser, U.S.M.C., Team Captain 


“A match is never won until the last marine has fired his last shot.” 


UCH were the words of Lieutenant Colonel Morton C. Mumma, 

S U. S. Army, Executive Officer of the National Matches, 

upon the conclusion of the last stage of the National Rifle 

Match, and such is the reputation of the Marine Corps among the 
shooting fraternity of the world. 

It is a beautiful tribute to our consummate skill, spirit and clean 
sportsmanship, and a slogan that should be cherished by all marines 
and handed down as a precious tradition to those destined to 
follow us. 

There is another comment prevalent among frequenters of the 
National Matches to the effect that marines have a habit of pulling 
themselves out of a hole, and the deeper the hole the harder they pull. 

The performance of our team in the National Team Match for 
1922 was quite characteristic of the reputation that has earned us 
these flattering remarks. This match was not won until the last pair, 
Coulter and Lee, had fired their last shot at 1000 yards and had 
piled up the great total of 194 out of a possible 200 at that range. 
This pulled us out of the hole in which we had been struggling to 
extract ourselves for two nerve-racking days. 

Except for the 1000-yard stage the match this year was shot in 
truly ideal weather. The atmosphere was clear, light, bright, but 
soft to the eyes, with just a perceptable breeze stirring from 
the northeast. More perfect shooting weather could not have 
been ordered. 

Under such favorable weather conditions it was no surprise that 
the scores were high and the contest a hot one. The finish of the 
200-yard slow fire left a difference of only about 10 points between 
the first six teams. As an indication of how closely contested was 
each succeeding stage, it need only be stated that at the conclusion 
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of the match on the second day, these same six teams stood only 
48 points apart. 

The 200 rapid and 300 rapid stages seemed to close instead of 
widen this narow margin. The finish of each pair, and in many 
cases, the disking of each shot upset the relative standing of these 
top-shooting teams. 

The nervous tension of the onlookers electrified the air and 
made each moment tense with excitement and fraught with anxiety. 
Never have rifle shooters labored under a greater nerve strain. It 
was a grueling test of their courage as each pair went to the line 
knowing that even the small difference between a five and a four 
might change the standing of their team. 

In all this shifting of places our team either held its own or 
climbed towards the top until the finish of the rapid-fire stages 
found us standing in second place, with the Coast Artillery leading 
us by only 5 points. 





Table of Team Standing—National Matches 1903-1922. 






























































| 1922 | 1921 | 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1916 | 1QI§ | 1913} 1911 
NE eu sieiul: Renin | 1 is | 3 I 1| 1 2|4 I 
NS OPO rte eer ne (2s I 4] 17 eee 2 
SEE dnvavaths cus svuawoes Pee | os 7 31 7 3 I 6 
Cavalry-Engineers ............ S47 | ss Kelas 
tla ii nid Spied ta is Lie Toe | 2 5 2 2 3 
Naval Academy .............. iss Pes Pcs Pb cae wh Eyed 
oS FO $176 (eh heeend«, | 
i | i ! 
1910 | 1909 | 1908 | 1907 | 1906) 1905 | 1904 | 1903 
| 
PR. Sia eiieves bed veo bar eees | 2 oi 2° 4 | 5 6 
en NDT TR a ey | I e453 a4 8 2:49 7 
COMET oo sos cvvvccvccssensacnecs ra re Se 4 II | 44.32 
Cavalry Engineers ........cceecces ES atte ee ee re Wee ea, Bee 
OG ke ands, soeksa SAIS Me | 5 {2 I] 5 Si-@ 439 
ee ee, EN FETT ECE ® | a7 1.9 6 | 63 
|, Sas era oe ee ee | | 
1 | 














Note.—The table shows the standing of the Service Teams in all the 
competitions since 1903, when the first of the Government matches were held. 
There are no classifications for the years 1912 and 1917 since in those years 
no matches were staged, nor for 1912, when the competitions took the form 
of Divisional Matches. It is to be noted that since 1909, when the Marine 
Corps first took up systematic rifle shooting, how consistently we have more 
than held our own with the other service teams. 
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The 600-yard stage was next in order and as this was the 
marines’ weakest range, we went there with some misgivings. Our 
prayers for a bad light or tricky wind (conditions that spell a marine 
victory) had not been answered. So there was nothing to do but, 
“hold ’em and squeeze ’em,” and make each shot count. This our 
boys did in masterly style and we finished there still in second place, 
but with the C.A.C, leading us by 14 points instead of 5, as at the 
last stage. This was uncomfortable to say the least. 

The Major General Commandant and Brigadier General Smedley 
D. Butler were on the scene by now and the quite reassuring confi- 
dence of General Lejeune and the “ up and at ’em” spirit of General 
Butler helped us to face the morrow with renewed hope and 
dogged determination. 


’ 


Was it still true what the “ Dopesters ” were saying? That, “ The 
match was still young,” that, “ It will be won at a thousand.” 

Like most such sayings, they perhaps contained some truth. The 
match would be won at the 1000-yard stage, but who would win it? 
The correct answer to that question was what we were after 
that night. 

Throughout the season we had preached to the team that all that 
was needed in a team match was average scores. If each man would 
aim to make his average score, the total would always put us in first 
place. So far it had proved good “ dope” and had landed us in top 
place, but in this match we were up against novel conditions. 

Our team with beautiful consistency had maintained their average 
performance, but all we got for our pains was second place. On the 
other hand, the C.A.C. were not shooting their average scores— 
better than 45 at off-shoulder, and over 49 average at 600 slow, cer- 
tainly could not be considered an average by any means. Our oppo- 
nents were not playing fair! 

All our previous calculations were based on what we thought 
was humanly possible in our competitors, and not on such unheard of 
shooting as the Coast Artillery were doing. 

That evening we held a conference where all of this was discussed 
and our plans for the next day decided upon. 

The remarkable shooting of the C.A.C. at 600 yards looked bad 
for our chances of even holding them at a thousand, should the 
favorable weather conditions hold out. The only reassurance we 
could get was by going back to our school arithmetics and consult 
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the “Law of Averages.” There we saw some faint hope of our 
success and their downfall. 

Our team had dropped a few points at each range—just enough 
to act as a safety valve against a possible blow up. This condition 
was not true of the Coast Artillery. Could they continue to carry the 
load without a spill? Wouldn’t the law of averages get them sooner 
or later? These were the reassuring questions that presented them- 
selves at our evening counsel. 

As an outcome of this discussion the “dope” for the next day 
was to throw all previous scores to the wind and each and every 
marine go out to make “a killing.” 

This they did, but in doing so, nearly caused the untimely demise 
of our beloved Major General Commandant and one unique Brigadier 
General, and a host of others, including the Team Captain. 

The officials, principals and alternates of the 1922 Marine Corps 
Rifle Team and the individual scores of the principals were as follows: 


. 














Name Rank 200S 200R 300R 600S 1000S_-—Sss Totals 
es ae ¢ Pyt. 47 50 50 50 99 206 
Se Ri ee ve S atu che Cpl. 43 50 50 47 05 285 
Btade: TAF. icc P.F.C. 44 50 50 47 97 288 
Sharan) Ge Ls access Pvt. 47 49 50 48 93 287 
eee a. Ee ics cen Set. 45 50 50 47 Q2 284 
Stephenson, S. L. ... Cpl. 42 50 49 47 99 287 
Ashurst, W. W. .... Capt. 45 50 48 47 90 280 
yt a ne PE, 45 48 50 50 90 283 
Tillman, N. ......s. Ist Set. 42 49 50 47 96 285 
Frederick, A. F. .... Sgt. 44 50 50 47 82 273 
I Te lo ecciic ie 444 496 407 478 933 2848 
CF, NEF. oss sc ea ash citdauveiesaeuwelavelleunnenae 2836 
COE CEO 5 os 0 nisin ds Wii Re des le tae es ee eee 2824 
Officials : Alternates : 
Major R. S. Keyser, Captain Cpl. J. R. Tucker 


Capt. A. B. Hale, Coach P.F.C. J. V. Alexander 
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In a team match it is not the custom to consider the score of any 
one individual, but rather the total for the whole team, as it is that, 
and that alone, that wins the match. 

However, the performance of Sergeant (then private) Raymond 
QO. Coulter was so remarkable and establishes such a smashing record 
that a departure seems justifiable. He got out of the bull just three 
times in the 60 shots. His 47 at 200 slow was made in spite of a 3 
that resulted from a shot getting away a little fast on him, and his 
first shot at 1000 yards was at 6 o'clock, four due to the erratic 
elevations that generally prevailed. 

Two hundred and ninety-six out of a possible three hundred, 
over that difficult course, was never attained before even in practice 
and will be a hard record to beat. 


Statistical Data 


SN A I ek eh cdic oe ud om hal eee ba eee 24 years 
es aac uy ca Bled ao eee ommunenads wa we 34 years 
Eg a oe Ve och b's 4 aaa meld ai tale 20 years 
UE NE ON ON on cas anwians kuiamseescatipe oamannes 4 I 
Number who had fired on more than one National Team ........... I 
Number who had fired on one National Team .................45-- 4 
Number who had been with squad but not on team ................. 2 
Number without previous team training ..........0.cceceeeeeeeees 3 
Individual average for practice at Wakefield ................0.000- 281.8 
Individual average for Wakefield National Team Match............ 280.9 
Individual average for practice and matches at Sea Girt........... 283.4 
Individual average in Sea Girt National Team Match ............. 284.9 
Individual average for practice and matches at Perry .............. 283.7 
Individual average in National Team Match ...............00008. 284.8 


THE PISTOL TEAM 
Our Pistol Team again won the National Pistol Match, making 
the third consecutive year that the Marine Corps has held the 
National Pistol Trophy. 
The principals of the Pistol Team with their individual scores 
were as follows: 








Name Rank 2aslTF 25RF 50SF Total 
Wee. FT. ko cosdecae tst. Lt. 90 92 84 266 
ee Bae chs Scncesete 2nd Lt. 92 87 74 253 
ea Be Tg oe ewes ad Gy.-Sgt. 2 71 73 236 
FIRE, Bee BEG Sonivccdsine st Gy.-Sgt. 04 7 70 242 
Pregmee Oh Geos. cccceinws Pyt. 83 83 73 239 


ee es 


ee Seto 451 4II 374 1236 
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| Sh, SONI 554: od ose wai eempeuank Oains Marans dec aiegs ile te eine wee 1214 
LS, coh’ SIS <2. yc gas el gen bec eh ne de ain ea ca ie 1177 | 


Lieutenant Whaling’s total of 266 established a new record for 
the National Pistol Course. | 


SUMMARY 


The following is a summing up of the performance of our Rifle 
and Pistol Team for the entire season of 1922: 





Number of team matches (rifle) shot: 15 





Dial A OE iis ios 0d eens ease nein as 13 
es NOE nk Warp aiar ecg vinieiecs ene 2 
oo a ee nn, ae Pere eres o 
NRE FAR SANs apie wastage ties teak es Ra ee 15 
Number of individual matches (rifle) shot: 35. 
Dh. 55 CG OD ia ob gs ben hae n'a A een 19 
P50: Ee I ES hos beens oc hin 048 0es oak Cee 8 
DR or I ONS 6.5 4.8 u cain sean kareena eed 2 
BOONE ec nda ih sinbon dam esata kek beneeee ee ee 29 


Number of team matches (pistol) shot: 5. 


PEG: SE RETIN. ing 5:6 5 0'e-a5 0's ew tones Mean ea aa eee 3 
PE I I oo ooo bins ons wins cs canon ecaweaeaes 2 
DOG GF WRENS MONOD in ou vcneeicudincasa ssw se ten weecad oO 

ROMO. ékwé civndes vitae ediecicwetnts keene 5 


Number of individual matches (pistol) shot: 11 


Bich: rk NE NS oko kas osha oe doe a ee 4 
PA, OE DERN ED. oo ci sce cebasaeitcchewans baneecteaes 5 
PUG Sir CE Es i vo So ian Cow des os wheat gs kee eeeees I 

WOR | 6 hdisk sn  veaieoDaeieg Staats ee a ee 10 


Number of world’s records established: 4 


Sadler Team Match (service sights) score ............. 1753 
Ist Lt. W. J. Whaling, National Pistol Team.......... 266 
Sgt. R. O. Coulter, National Rifle Team .............. 296 
Pvt. J. V. Alexander, Sadler Team Match ............. 224 














THE RIO GUARD THROUGH BRAZILIAN EYES 


66 NOTICIA,” one of the leading papers of Rio de Janeiro, 
devoted a page to an extensive write-up of the U. S. Marine 


guard at the Exposition there in their issue of October 19th. 
The write-up is in the best style of Brazilian journalism, and the 
partial translation herewith appended should prove both interesting 
and instructive. 


THE HAPPY LIFE AT THE NORTH AMERICAN MARINE CORPS CAMP 
HEALTHY SOLDIERS AND CHOSEN OFFICERS 
A VIRTUOUS COOK 


It was on September 9th when at the noise of the drums the very 
well shaped U. S. Marine Fusiliers arrived at the Praia do Russell 
(Russell Shore), where they encamped. This admired collection of 
young men had already been saluted two days before by the applause 
of the “ Cariocas” (natives of Rio de Janeiro) at the never-to-be- 
forgotten parade of the Centenary. (Anniversary of the Republic 
of Brazil.) 

Tents of an elegant brown color are symmetrically arranged in lines 
from one end of the camp to the other. The first row of tents is occupied 
by the commander, officers, order house, and wireless telegraph. The 
second row is taken by the sub-officers, the third by the soldiers, and at 
the back are located garages, shower baths and store rooms. 

And then all the troops halted, following which the soldiers dis- 
tributed themselves throughout the camp imbibing with curiosity the 
spectators who remained outside in front of the straight, fair-haired 
and tall sentinels. 

Yes, they are excellent neighbors and splendid friends, and this 
fact we affirmed right at the beginning, just like others who at this 
time have said so. They are educated and many of them distinguished. 
All of them are very wel! trained and were selected by the government 
of their country to form that detachment of 161 men, 6 of whom 
coming from the Health Corps, are considered as being the best ele- 
ments of the whole United States—a real selection! 

It pleases to see them going along on the street or marching, stand- 
ing upright, tall and elegant as they are and nearly all of them carrying 
decorations on their dark blue coats, but it is charming to see them in 
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camp at leisure as they are all like children—of a regular size! They 
are all gay and are always smiling, even if before their superior officers. 
They speak to their officers as if they were good friends and com- 
rades who love each other. The respect they have for their officers 
does not put them to consternation. 

At the blowing of the bugle at daybreak all of the soldiers’ tents 
become empty, each one of which contains two iron beds. They then 
start going to the tents where the showers are installed—nine in all! 
They take their baths smiling, a stimulant for breakfast which is served 
immediately after. Then comes the review, after which all return to 
their respective places. 

SELECTED OFFICERS 


And this troop really has to be exemplary following the principle 
that the “ whole crew of a boat is good if the ‘ timoneer’ (steersman) 
is good!” Their “ timoneer ” is one of the most esteemed elements of 
Uncle Sam’s army—Major Randolph Coyle—who has a full page of 
excellent services rendered to his country. He was the commander of 
the Marine Barracks and of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the character of his subordinates 
their esteem for him may be compared with the affection he has 
for them. 

The second commander is Captain Lemuel C. Shephard who has 
already served as an officer under the President of the United States 
and as the camp assistant of the Major General commanding the 
Marine Corps at Washington. He attended school at the Smithsonian 
Institute at the capital of his country, which is sufficient to give an idea 
of his magnificent qualifications as an engineer and an officer... . . 

Then comes an athlete, the first lieutenant, Herman H. Henneken, 
who possesses the very much disputed Honor Medal of the Congress, 
which reward is only granted in special cases. One very dark night 
he strategically entered into the famous camp of bandits from Haiti, 
the head of these bandits Charlemagne being killed by him. His 
country subsequently prized him with such a magnificent distinction! 


THE DOCTOR OF THE DETACHMENT 


Fortunately, the doctor of the detachment, Lieutenant Dwight 
Dickenson, of the American Naval Health Corps, has not had much 
to do these last six or seven weeks. This distinguished officer who was 
graduated in a most brilliant manner is very much esteemed by all of 
the soldiers. One of his favorite pleasures is to entertain those 
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visiting the camp, showing them everything that is under his care. 
Only a few soldiers have entered the hospital and as yet the cases were 
of no importance. 


DAINTY-BITS....AND WATER!....A VIRTUOUS COOK 

There could not be many cases of sickness with a sanitary camp life 
such as theirs and when the food is so good and abundant! The truth 
of the case is that they eat a good and splendidly prepared food by one 
who used to be a violinist but now acts as a cook. This is Corporal 
Eisenburg, a fine merry chap, perhaps the most joyous of all. He was 
called by the Army to serve when fascinating large audiences with the 
magic music of his violin at concerts in many cities of his good old 
United States. He is an artist of fine disposition. He has cut all the 
articles appearing in the press regarding him, which clippings he has 
with him, and keeps them in the bottom of his trunk as a remembrance 
of those nights of triumph! The violin came with him as a faithful 
old friend, and when at leisure he plays on it, singing his “ saudades ” 
(reveries ) of the great desire he has of seeing his old mother and four 
brothers .... This Paganini has become a master of the culinary 
profession! He alone prepares the succulent menu for dinner which 
we so much enjoyed at the camp. As may be seen by the menu many 
dainty bits were served, but everything was irrigated by—water and 
ice! Nothing else, because the laws are severe!.... 


WHAT IS HEARD WITH JOY 


“T shall lock up with a golden key the great travels which as a 
soldier I have made throughout the world and I can say very cheerfully 
and with great sincerity that when I received orders in America to 
come to Brazil, I tried my best not to come.” This is what the band- 
master, Sergeant Walcott, told us among his fellow musicians, more 
than twenty in number, at the door of his tent. To one side was 
Sergeant Manganaro, second master, who was busy intrumenting 
some Brazilian pieces of music, and heard us with a smile on his face. 
We acted as if we were surprised: 

“ Well, did Brazil frighten you?” we said. 

“T do not know exactly what it was. I imagined your country to 
be a great land it is true, but probably with no enchantments. Fur- 
thermore. . . . if you could only guess how homesick I am!” 

“Do you feel it too much?” 

“Yes, very much, but fortunately I now feel much relieved.” 

“ Why?” 
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“‘ Because your Brazil or better, your Rio de Janeiro, has made me 
very much pleased and happy. With the charming views of your city 
and with the frank friendship of your citizens in saluting us, one feels 
like living with joy! I could not be in a better place to be far away 
from my people. I do not believe that anybody else will have such 
pleasant memories of Brazil as I shall have, when I shall be far away 
from here. .... 


























THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


By THE EbIToR 


strides in the season just past. Both at Quantico and at Parris 

Island were teams which won the service championship of 
their respective districts at the gridiron game. On the Pacific Coast 
several Marine football teams played creditable ball, while in far-off 
China a team from the Legation Guard at Peking maintained Marine 
tradition by soundly trouncing the army team for the North 
China Championship. 


| “te singe in the Marine Corps came to the front with huge 


With Marines of the North Atlantic States, the Quantico team 
occupied the centre of the stage from August until December, and its 
exploits provided a topic of conversation in which all were equally 
interested. Its record proved worthy of the reputation of the men 
who composed it and of the support it received. By unanimous con- 
sent of newspaper writers and football critics it was acclaimed the 
best service team which has ever appeared on the gridiron, and was 
ranked as a worthy opponent for any college team of the year, and the 
probable victor over all but two or three. 

The climax of the season of the Quantico team came on Saturday, 
December 2nd when they met the Army team representing the Third 
Corps Area at the new Venable Stadium, at Baltimore, ina game which 
no Marine who was present will ever forget. When the whistle blew at 
the end of the final playing period the score stood 13 to 12 in favor 
of the Marines, and several attacks of heart failure among prominent 
Marine officers were narrowly averted. 

The Army team numbered among its members such stars as 
French, Vidal, and Van de Graff, of West Point fame; Noyes of the 
1920 Naval Academy team, and outweighed the Marines an average 
of about twenty pounds to the man. At the start of the game it went 
into the lead with two goals from the field, kicked by Vidal, netting 
six points, but toward the end of the first half the Marines woke up 
and went into the lead with seven points from a touchdown on a for- 
ward pass and a goal. In the second half the Marines scored again 
but failed to kick a goal, and the game looked safely tucked away when 
suddenly the Army came to life and began to gain at an alarming rate. 
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One touchdown was scored and with several minutes to go the Army 
started to march up the field to what seemed like another score, only 
to be held at the last ditch and lose the ball in the last minute of play, 
thus saving Marine rooters from a heavy casualty list from heart 
failure, apoplexy, strokes of paralysis and kindred afflictions resulting 
from strain on the emotions. 

One of the most brilliant audiences in the history of athletics wit- 
nessed the game. All Cabinet members, Senators, members of the 
House of Representatives and high ranking officers of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps within reach of the game were invited, and a large 
percentage accepted and were on hand, besides the Governors of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Maryland, and the Mayor of Baltimore with 
his official family. The game was also the official opening of Balti- 
more’s new municipal stadium, which it is estimated will hold sixty- 
four thousand. 

Prior to the game with the Army, the Quantico team had attracted 
attention to itself by its defeat of Georgetown University, by the 
score of 9-6, and by winning from the strong New London Submarine 
Base Team of the Navy. Much of the success of the team during the 
season was due to the unflagging interest and support of Brigadier 
General S. D. Butler, Commanding General at Quantico. Under him, 
the team was in charge of Major Joseph C. Fegan, athletic officer at 
Quantico, and Lieutenant John C. Beckett, coach. 

Shortly previous to the date when Quantico defeated the Third 
Corps Area team, the Marine Team from Parris Island beat the Army 
team representing the Fourth Corps Area in a game which the news- 
papers described as being for the service championship of the South 
Atlantic States. The game occurred on November 22nd, at Ponce de 
Leon Park, Atlanta, Georgia, and the score at the final whistle stood at 
20-13, with the Marines on the long end. 

The game at Peking occurred on Sunday, December 3rd on the 
Glacis of the American Legation there. It was between the team of 
the Marine Guard of the American Legation and the 27th Infantry 
team, and is referred to by the Peking newspapers as being for the 
Championship of North China at American football. It was won by 
the Marines in the presence of an audience including all the Americans 
in the Peking colony, together with a sprinkling of Europeans and 
Chinese, who looked interested but did not seem to understand quite 
what it was all about. 
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WHAT MR. KIPLING DID NOT SAY 


By THE EDITOR 


of the Navy to the Major General Commandant, has resulted 

in an interesting international literary canard being tracked 
to its lair which was not the literary laboratory of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. The verses in question had been widely quoted by news- 
papers in the United States and England and Mr. Kipling was 
universally credited (or accused) with its authorship. Even so 
conservative an organ as the Literary Digest reprinted it with an 
explanatory note, as follows: 


Ts following verses, forwarded by Captain L. H. Chandler 


“ EXTRACT FROM LITERARY DIGEST,” OCT. 14, 1922. 


Mr. Kipling either did or did not “say things” recently about America’s 
part in the war, and, in view of the discussion that has followed, a reader asks 
The Literary Digest to reprint the verses Kipling recited at a ball given in Man- 
chester, England, a year ago, to the officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the United States Marines. The poem, as published in the Manchester 
Guardian, runs thus: 


THE MARINES 


By Rudyard Kipling 
The day was far spent like our men. We had sent 
For support but had waited in vain. 
The gray line of fire rolled higher and higher, 
Then wavered and ebbed back again. 


But we knew if the night should put down on the fight 
We should lose every trench—every pit, 

So we lost heart at last when our Colonel went past 
On a stretcher, white faced and hard hit. 


Just then from the rear came a weird yapping cheer 
High over the rapid fires’ hum, 

And up went our shout as our Major shrieked out, 
“Sit tight, lads—the Yankees have come!” 


And they came as at Dover the breakers surge over 
The cliffs, and they smothered the Hun. 
Then—we dropped asleep kneeling—and standing—all feeling 
The job out in front was well done. 
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They are round us tonight in the ballroom’s bright light 
"Mid the waltzes’ soft surges and foam, 

Though the hands are now hid in immaculate kid 
That once drove the bayonet home. 


But we know ’till are furled the war flags of the world 
What the cult of blood-brotherhood means— 

That their Liberty’s light will e’er flash through the night 
“ Sit tight—’till I send my marines!” 

On receiving the poem the editor of the Gazette wrote Mr. 
Kipling himself, the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, and several 
Marine officers who had been on duty in European waters, with a 
view of obtaining circumstances of interest concerning the occasion 
on which the poem was originally recited. 

Replies began to come in at once from Marine officers. Captain 
J. M. Arthur, now at Headquarters, who had been in command of 
the guard on the U. S. S. Utah on European station, stated that he 
had never heard the poem and that no ball had been given at 
Manchester during the time the Utah was in British ports. Captain 
L. E. Woods, now in Aviation at Quantico, who commanded the 
guard on the Pittsburgh when she was in European waters, also 
disclaimed all knowledge of the poem or the ball in question. 

The following was received from Mr. Kipling: 


“ Burwash Bateman’s 
Etchingham Burwash 
24th November, 1922 Sussex 


Dear SIR: 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling is ill and unable to answer your letter of November 


13th, but instructs me to say he did not write the verses, a copy of which you 
send, that he has never been in Manchester and therefore did not recite the 


verses there as stated. 
Yours truly, 
D. Ponton, 


John H. Craige, Esq.” Secretary. 
By this time it was sufficiently proven that Mr. Kipling had not 
written the verses or recited them, but the circle of evidence was 
completed by a letter from the editor of the Manchester Guardian 
stating “The verses did not appear in the Manchester Guardian. 
We have no information to support a statement that they were recited 
by Kipling at such a ball, or, in fact, that such a ball ever took 


place here.” 
The question remaining to be solved is: Who did write the verses 


in question and who, if anyone, recited them and where? 
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THE NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE 
By Major Epwin N. McCretran, U.S.M.C. 


when a small detachment of State Marines escorted a convoy 

carrying a large sum of money from Hartford, Conn., to 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., for the relief of the garrison there. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1775, Congress authorized the raising of two battalions of 
Continental Marines. After the Revolution, which was replete with the 
brilliant achievements of the Continental, State and privateers Ma- 
rines, they were disbanded. However, a few Marines and Bluejackets 
serving on board the small cruisers of the States between 1783 and 
1789 preserved the historical continuity of the naval service during 
that period. In 1797, Marines were again commissioned and enlisted 
to serve on the frigates of the New Navy of the United States. Then 
on July 11, 1798, the present Marine Corps was authorized by 
Congress. Four days before, however, President John Adams 
approved an act of Congress that abrogated all treaties and conven- 
tions with France. This meant war with that country, and thus the 
New Corps of Marines came into being during a war as did the 


A MERICAN Marines first came into public notice in May, 1775, 


original Corps in 1775. 
WILLIAM WARD BURROWS, THE FIRST COMMANDANT 


William Ward Burrows, described by Washington Irving in 
Salmagundi, as “a gentleman of accomplished mind and polished 
manner,” was appointed Major and first Commandant of the New 
Corps on July 12, 1798. Born in South Carolina, he moved to Phila- 
delphia early in life. Educated as a lawyer in England, and an 
honorary member of the Society of the Cincinnati, “his virtue as a 
man, procured him many warm, sincere, and affectionate friends,” 
wrote the editor of Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, while “ his 
services in nursing the infant Corps over which he presided, so useful 
to our naval enterprises, ought to be particularly commended by a 


grateful country.” 
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THE FIRST HEADQUARTERS AT PHILADELPHIA 


The first Headquarters of the Corps was under canvas, a short 
distance from the heart of the City of Philadelphia, which at that time 
was the capital of the United States. By November, the severe 
weather required Major Burrows to move into rented barracks near 
the Navy Yard. Late in August, 1799, Major Burrows again placed 
his Headquarters under canvas on the same location as was occupied 
the preceding summer. Returning to the rented barracks in the Fall, 
Headquarters continued in Philadelphia until July, 1800, when it ac- 
companied the Government to the new capital city of Washington. 

Headquarters at first consisted of Major Burrows, a clerk or two, 
and the few Marines waiting orders to active duty. The Commandant 
felt that officers could not be spared from regular line duties for 
service on his staff. He thus set an early example to all future Com- 
mandants of economy and of keeping down the “ overhead” 
at Headquarters. 

THE STAFF 


When staff officers were finally appointed they were from the line 
—as provided by the Act of July 11, 1798. There was no such thing 
as a “‘ permanent staff ”’ even contemplated. 

Second Lieutenant John L. Lewis was appointed Adjutant on 
October 1, 1798, and was relieved by First Lieutenant Robert Rankin 
on May 1, 1800. He served until January 1, 1804, when he was re- 
lieved by Second Lieutenant John R. Fenwick. Lieutenant Fenwick 
served until January 1, 1809, when he was relieved by First Lieuten- 
ant John Johnson. First Lieutenant Archibald Henderson then 
became Adjutant and served until May 15, 1809, when he was 
succeeded by First Lieutenant Samuel Miller. The law did not 
provide for the appointment of an “ Inspector.” 

The first Quartermaster was Second Lieutenant Thomas Wharton, 
who served from January 11 to August I, 1799. He was relieved by 
Second Lieutenant Jacob M. Huger whose tour ended with his death 
on November 8, 1799. Lieutenant Huger was the first officer of 
the New Corps to die, and Major Burrows directed that his brother 
officers wear “crépe on their swords” for one month. Second Lieu- 
tenant Michael Reynolds succeeded Lieutenant Huger and served 
until relieved by First Lieutenant Robert Rankin on January 1, 1804. 
On November 10, 1806, he was succeeded by First Lieutenant Thomas 
W. Hooper, who was relieved on March 1, 1807, by Second Lieutenant 
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John Williams. Second Lieutenant Joseph Woodson was appointed 
Quartermaster on March 11, 1811. He resigned as Quartermaster, 
and Paymaster Crabb acted as Quartermaster until September 1, 1813, 
when First Lieutenant Samuel Bacon was appointed. 

The first Paymaster was the Commandant himself. He was al- 
lowed additional pay and allowances for acting as Paymaster from 
July 12, 1798, to April 19, 1799. James Thompson, of Georgetown, 
was appointed a Second Lieutenant on April 17, 1799, to act as Pay- 
master with station “at the seat of Government, wherever that may 
be,” and assumed his duties, at Philadelphia, on April 20, 1799. He was 
relieved as Paymaster on January 1, 1807, by First Lieutenant Robert 
Greenleaf. Illness causing Lieutenant Greenleaf to take a “ fur- 
lough,” First Lieutenant John Crabb was appointed “ Acting Pay- 
master,” on December 16, 1809, and upon the return to duty of Lieu- 
tenant Greenleaf, Lieutenant Crabb was appointed “ Assistant Pay- 
master’ to Paymaster Greenleaf on February 14, 1810. Then upon 
the promotion of First Lieutenant Greenleaf to captain, Lieutenant 
Crabb, on March 11, 1811, was appointed Paymaster. 


SECURING OFFICERS AND MEN 


Called into service in the midst of war there was, of course, no 
time in which to prepare for war. Officers to the number of thirty- 
two and 848 enlisted men had to be raised at once. There were three 
or four officers commissioned and possibly 200 Marines enlisted for one 
year serving on the frigates; but that number was a bare nucleus. 
Responsibility for supplying Marines rested upon Major Com- 
mandant Burrows, and no part of his duty was more successfully 
performed than that of filling the commissioned grades and in ad- 
ministering the recruiting service. 

THE GANGES FIRST VESSEL TO SAIL 

The first vessel to put to sea in the Spring of 1798 was the Ganges, 
the Marine Guard of which was commanded by Captain Daniel 
Carmick. She sailed in May. 

The Constellation and Delaware left port late in June, while the 
United States sailed early in July. The Marines of the Constellation 
were commanded by Lieutenant James Triplett of the Corps of Arrtil- 
lery. He served until the Marine officer, who had been appointed on 
March 16, 1798, reported on board. The Marines of the Delaware 
were commanded by First Lieutenant James McKnight, while Captain 
Franklin Wharton and First Lieutenant Philip Edwards were serving 
on the United States. 
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THE DELAWARE MAKES FIRST CAPTURE 


To the Delaware fell the honor of taking the first French ship— 
the Le Croyable, on July 7th. The captured vessel was renamed the 
Retaliation and welcomed into the Navy, Second Lieutenant Simon W. 
Geddes being her first Marine officer. 


WAR VIRTUALLY DECLARED AGAINST FRANCE 


President John Adams approved an Act of Congress on July 7th, 
that abrogated all treaties and conventions with France. While this 
Act of Congress avoided an express declaration of war none was 
necessary, for war had already begun. The Act of July 9th author- 
ized the President to instruct Naval Commanders to capture armed 
French vessels. The next day, President Adams, through Secretary 
of the Navy Stoddert, sent out instructions to subdue, seize and 
take any armed French vessels and to recapture American vessels in 
French possession. Then on July 11th, the New Marine Corps came 
into being. 

GUARDING PRISONERS OF WAR 


The capture of Le Croyable brought a new duty to the Marines— 
that of guarding prisoners of war. Early in the war prisoners were 
located principally in seaport towns, such as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Newcastle, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., etc., but later 
they were moved to interior towns such as Burlington, N. J.; Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Frederick, Md., etc., as the expense for maintaining them 
would thus be cut almost in half. Marines assisted in the guarding 
of the prisoners at all these places. 

The prisoners were of all classes. There were officers of the 
French regular Navy and privateers (and their wives), and seamen 
and Marines from the same vessels; French buccaneers from the 
Spanish Main; Negroes and mulattoes from Haiti; white pirates and 
black pirates from the waters and shores of Santo Domingo and Haiti; 
and American renegades. Frequently they needed clothing, food and 
sleeping comforts, and the Marines in these early years of their 
history exhibited those humane instincts which have characterized 
them from that day to this. 


MARINES AT NEWCASTLE, DELAWARE 


Upon the arrival of a vessel carrying prisoners at any of the sea- 
ports they would be sent ashore under a guard of Marines. Fre- 
quently this guard would be retained ashore for this duty for quite a 
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period or at least until a permanent guard from the Army or the 
Marine Corps relieved them. This occurred when, in the autumn 
of 1798,the United States and the Delaware landed the crews of the 
privateers Sans Pareil and Jaloux at Newcastle, Del. The Marines 
to guard these prisoners were first supplied from the vessels, but in 
October, Major Burrows relieved them with a detachment under 
Second Lieutenant Anthony Gale. In the latter part of November there 
were 148 prisoners at Newcastle guarded by eighteen Marines. On 
the 26th of this month an officer and twenty men of the Army joined 
the Marines to assist them in guarding the prisoners on a march from 
Newcastle to Lancaster, Pa. 


RETALIATION RECAPTURED 


The Le Croyable, renamed the Retaliation, turned out to be the 
first vessel captured by both sides, for in November, 1798, she was 
recaptured by the French, and First Lieutenant Simon W. Geddes, 
with his Marines, suffered the privations of confinement on the island 
of Guadeloupe. 


CONSTELLATION CAPTURES INSURGENTE 


It was not until February of 1799 that the war produced its first 
important engagement. On the 9th of that month the Constellation 
captured the Jnsurgente off the Island of Nevis in the West Indies. 

The Marines, forty-two in number, had been paraded in close 
order on the quarterdeck by First Lieutenant Bartholomew Clinch. 
He had assigned the non-commissioned officers to their stations and 
prepared the detachment for action. Their bayonets were not fixed, 
as in case the enemy attempted to board the fixing of them would be 
but the work of a moment. If the Marines were needed to pull and 
haul at the rigging in the manceuvres that preceded and accompanied 
the engagement, they had only to sling their firelocks and run to 
their places. 

The battle having started the Marines used their muskets with 
terrible effect on the Frenchmen, aiming at the portholes, tops, and 
rigging, or wherever an enemy was visible. The great gunfire played 
havoc with the French ship. Once during the action the Frenchman 
gave the order “ stand by to board,” but the Constellation drew away 
and the Marines lost an opportunity to distinguish themselves. Finally 
the French ship, in distress, struck her colors, after an action of about 
two and a half hours, about an hour of which was at close quarters. 
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The day after the battle Captain Truxton thanked the “ officers, 
seamen, ordinary seamen and Marines” for their “ zeal, activity and 
bravery.” In a letter to Major Burrows he highly commended the 
actions of Lieutenant Clinch. He also presented the second best 
sword captured from the French officers to that officer. The Presi- 
dent thanked the officers and crew for their “ good conduct, exact 
discipline and bravery.” The /nsurgente was refitted and added to the 
Navy, a Marine guard under First Lieutenant Dyre S. Wynkoop 
being placed on board. 


THE MARINE CORPS INCREASED 


The authorized strength of the Marine Corps was inadequate to 
efficiently carry out its mission. This was pointed out to Congress by 
both Secretary Stoddert and Major Burrows several times. On the 
11th of February, 1799, the Secretary urged Congress to increase the 
Corps and recommended that in view of the fact that the Marines 
served both afloat and ashore, Congress should “appropriate sep- 
arately for the whole expense of the Marine Corps.” 

The first increase in personnel come on March 2, 1799, when the 
President approved legislation adding two first lieutenants, six second 
lieutenants, eight sergeants, 170 privates and 18 “ drums and fifes.” 
This made a total authorized strength of one major, four captains, 18 
first lieutenants, 18 second lieutenants, and 1,044 enlisted men. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1799 


On the same date President Adams approved the Naval Appro- 
priation Act which carried $237,788.38 for the Corps, divided as fol- 
lows: Pay and rations, $179,798; clothing, $29,594.87; military 
stores, $25,951.51; contingent expenses, $420; bounties and pre- 
miums, $2024. 

An Act for the Government of the Navy was approved by the 
President on the same date as above. Other important legislation was 
passed by Congress during this year. On February oth, the President 
approved legislation that prohibited American vessels from going to 
French ports and from being employed in certain traffic. The Act of 
February 25th authorized the building of twelve new vessels and 
authorized the President to employ revenue cutters with the Navy, on 
board all of which Marines were serving. An act of February 25th 
authorized two docks. 
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MORE ABOUT PRISONERS OF WAR 


The Retaliation arrived at Philadelphia on February 13, 1799, 
having been despatched by the French from Guadeloupe with a large 
number of American prisoners that were to be exchanged for French 
prisoners in America. 

Orders were immediately issued to have the French prisoners at 
Lancaster brought to Philadelphia. A detachment of Marines under 
Captain Daniel Carmick hiked to Lancaster and arrived back in Phila- 
delphia during the latter part of April with a group of prisoners. In 
the meantime Major Burrows, on March 7th, had to place Marine 
sentries on board and alongside the Reialiation to prevent disorders. 
On the 30th of May, the Keeper of the Prison at Philadelphia was 
directed to deliver the French prisoners in his custody to Captain 
Franklin Wharton of the Marines, who was in charge of gathering 
the prisoners together. 

The required number of French prisoners having arrived in Phila- 
delphia, preparations were made to embark them on the Retaliation. 
Just prior to going on board, by orders of Secretary Stoddert, they 
were paraded, under command of a Marine officer before Major 
Burrows in order that he might see that they had sufficient clothing, 
“articles of indispensable necessity ” so that they would not be “a 
disgrace to our Government.” 

On June 11th, Major Burrows placed a guard of Marines on the 
French brig James, lying off Market Street Wharf, Philadelphia, to 
guard the French prisoners on that ship. 

A malignant fever, called “ yellow fever” by some, was epidemic 
around Philadelphia in the summer of 1799, and in order to protect 
the capital city all French prisoners were debarked at the “ Laza- 
retto,” as it was called, some distance down the Delaware, where 
quarantine precautions were observed. Detachments of Marines 
were sent down from Philadelphia, as they were needed, to escort the 
prisoners to a war prisoners’ camp at Burlington, N. J. They had 
special orders not to enter the County of Philadelphia, but to take the 
prisoners “across the Delaware at once into the Jerseys.” 


MARINES AT NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Early in September, 1799, a detachment of Marines under Second 
Lieutenant John Howard escorted some State Prisoners from Phila- 
delphia to Norristown, Pa., and remained there for the greater part of 
the month. The “ jail was insecure, the inhabitants very disaffected ” 
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and moreover “a rescue from the Jacobins ” was feared. The Com- 
mandant on September 11th, wrote Lieutenant Howard that he had 
sent to him Sergeant Stevens with ten Marines and his baggage. 
Lieutenant Howard’s detachment was soon relieved, as the Com- 
mandant had scarce enough men in camp to take care of the tents, and 
none with which to comply with the orders of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 
DUELS AND OTHER THINGS 

Captain James McKnight and First Lieutenant Dyre S. Wynkoop 
fought a duel in the summer of 1799. This meeting cleared up the 
strained relations and they later became warm friends. 

The United States on November 3rd, sailed from America carrying 
our envoys to the French Directory. Her Marines were officered by 
Captain Franklin Wharton and First Lieutenant John Darley. 

On November 13th, Philadelphia was treated to a spectacle when 
about fifty French prisoners and three pirates were landed from the 
Ganges lying off Market Street, and escorted to gaol guarded by 
Marines under First Lieutenant John L. Lewis. The three pirates— 
miserable wretches chained together—excited the attention of a “ vast 
concourse of people ” as they passed through the streets. 


MARINES HIKE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO FREDERICK, MD. 


Captain James McKnight, First Lieutenant Anthony Gale and a 
guard of Marines escorted a large party of French prisoners from 
Philadelphia to Frederick, Md., in December. This hike took them 
through Lancaster, York, Hanover and Tawneytown. The average 
distance hiked each day was eighteen miles. Captain McKnight re- 
ported, on the 28th, that there were “ 29 prisoners in the Waggon 
unable to walk.” The officers were elated over the fine discipline of 
the Marines, it not being necessary to award even one punishment. 
The detachment arrived back in Philadelphia on January 9, 1800, 
after a fatiguing march. 


CAPTAIN MCKNIGHT’S TROUBLE WITH JOHN RANDOLPH 


On the day after his return an incident occurred to Captain 
McKnight that stirred the political life of the Capital City. Upon his 
return from Frederick, Captain McKnight spent a day with his family 
at the home of his brother-in-law, Stephen Decatur, in the suburbs. 
Returning to Philadelphia, he sat all afternoon of the roth of January 
on a court-martial. After dinner he and Second Lieutenant Michael 
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Reynolds attended the theatre. John Randolph, who had made a strong 
speech in Congress in favor of a radical reduction of the Army and 
Navy, was also present. What happened in the theatre was rather 
unimportant but certainly upset Philadelphia for a few days. Captain 
McKnight, within the hearing of Mr. Randolph, referred pointedly 
to some soldiers on the stage as “ mercenaries ” and “ ragamuffins,” 
which Randolph concluded was poking fun at his speech in Congress. 
Later in the evening Captain McKnight and Lieutenant Reynolds 
entered John Randolph’s box. Reynolds crowded Randolph, possibly 
McKnight did also; and as he was leaving the theatre, Randolph felt a 
hand on his shoulder, perhaps that of McKnight. 

The next day Randolph wrote a complaining letter to President 
Adams, who referred it to Congress A committee investigated the 
affair, exonerated the two officers, and closed the incident. 

About November 18, 1799, a duel was fought between First 
Lieutenant Anthony Gale, of the Ganges, and Lieutenant Allen 
Mackenzie, of the same ship, in which the latter was mortally wounded. 


DEATH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington died on December 14, 1799, and on December 
2oth, the Secretary of the Navy in announcing his death to “ the Navy 
and to the Marines,” directed them to “ wear crépe on the left arm 
below the elbow, for six months.” “Congress decreed that a Com- 
memorative procession should take place” in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 26, 1799, in which the Marines participated. 


‘ 


IN THE EAST INDIES 
On January 6, 1800, the Congress and Essex sailed from Newport 
for the East Indies. On board the Congress were First Lieutenant 
Benjamin Strother and Second Lieutenant Samuel Llewellin, while 
Second Lieutenant James Porter was in command of the Marines on 
the Essex. The two vessels ran into heavy weather on January 11th 
and the Congress turned back, but the Essex continued on. She 
arrived at Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on March 11th, and 
seventeen days later sailed on around the Cape. The Essex was the 
first regular cruiser to carry the American flag to the eastward of the 

Cape of Good Hope. 

FRICTION WITH SPAIN 
In addition to hostilities with France, the year 1799 produced a 
slight friction with Spain. On December 24th, several officers of 
the John Adams, including First Lieutenant of Marines John Hall, 
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went ashore near St. John’s, Porto Rico, to purchase provisions. As 
they landed they were surrounded by Spanish troops, and confined as 
prisoners of war. The John Adams ran down to St. John’s on Christ- 
mas Day, and the American officers were released the following day 
after a first demand had been refused. 


IN HAITIAN WATERS 


Haitian affairs also rendered more complex the conditions in the 
West Indies. The West Indian region being the battle ground for this 
war, we find the Americans always careful not to encroach upon the 
possessions and rights of Spain, Great Britain and Holland. Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and Rigaud actually dominated Haitian affairs, though 
the island was nominally under the French flag. These two, the 
former a Negro and the latter a mulatto, split and in the end Toussaint 
who had declared himself against France, caused the flight of Rigaud 
who had espoused the cause of France. 

As early as March 16, 1799, Secretary Stoddert directed the Ganges 
to take the ship Kingston, carrying the American Consul General, 
Edward Stevens, “under convoy” to Cape Frangois (now Cape 
Haitien), Haiti. Do not risk going in but “ hover about for a day or 
two to give Doctor Stevens an opportunity to influence Toussaint to 
invite you in, in which case it may be useful,” wrote the Secretary to 
her commander. “It is our policy to conciliate the good opinion of 
that gentleman and his people.” First Lieutenant Anthony Gale com- 
manded the Ganges’ Marines at this time. 

Toussaint owed a considerable part of his success against the 
French and in ridding himself of Rigaud to the assistance of Amer- 
ican naval forces, including Marines. American vessels furnished 
Toussaint with munitions, and at times the Haitian general 
reciprocated. 

The Bight of Leogane was a lurking place for Rigaud’s forces. 
American vessels were liable to be captured and their crews “ prob- 
ably massacred by the black pirates,” “who but seldom spared the 
lives of any on board the vessels they subdued.” The native boats 
concealed themselves in the creeks and among the bushes. No one on 
board the American vessels could discover them while from lookouts 
in the hills the Haitians could very well observe all that passed by. 

On October 31, 1799, the Norfolk, while near the northwest point 
of Guahani, with her guns housed, and disguised as a merchant vessel, 
was pursued by an armed barge manned by Rigaud’s picaroons. The 
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barge hoisted French colors and fired muskets and swivels at the Nor- 
folk. Upon approaching closer, however, the barge suspected the 
Norfolk and attempted to escape. The musketry fire of the Sergeant’s 
Guard of Marines and a couple of broadsides hastened the retreat, but 
on account of the calmness of weather the barge reached the shore, to 
where it was pursued and destroyed. On November 8th, the Norfolk 
captured the French lugger Republican at Cape Nicola Mole and car- 
ried her into Monte Cristi. 

On New Year’s Day, 1800 the Experiment with a convoy was be- 
calmed in the middle of the channel between the Island of Gonaib and 
Trou Covert, a small inlet near St. Marc. Ten barges, flying the tri- 
color and red pennants, carrying four-pounders and swivels, manned 
by five hundred of Rigaud’s picaroons armed with muskets, sabres and 
boarding pikes, suddenly shot out from Trou Covert and attacked 
the American vessels. Repulsed in their first offensive they attacked 
several times again with muskets, cannon fire, shrieks and menaces, 
but were severely defeated. Second Lieutenant Nathan Sheredine 
commanded the Marines of the Experiment, and their musketry fire in 
this fight took a heavy toll of these piratical Haitians. Consul General 
Edward Stevens was on board and reported that the guns of the 
Experiment were well served “and the fire of the Marines continued 
with great steadiness and activity, we at length succeeded in driving 
them off after a smart action of near three hours.” The Haitians cap- 
tured several of the convoys and murdered the captain of one. 

The Americans had one killed and one wounded. The ammunition 
of the Experiment was expended in this fight and Toussaint replen- 
ished her magazines and also furnished one “ long six-pounder to serve 
as a stern chase.”’ 


ON BOARD THE CONNECTICUT AND BALTIMORE 


On December 30, 1799, the Connecticut engaged the privateer 
L’Italie Conquise, off Guadeloupe. Second Lieutenant Newton Keene 
and his twenty-five Marines played an important part in this victory. 
On seeing the Connecticut, the Frenchman stood off, but the Connecti- 
cut after a long chase overhauled her. When she was within half a 
gunshot Lieutenant Keene was directed by the commanding officer “ to 
make the Marines fire,” and their musketry fire combined with several 
broadsides soon forced a call for quarter from the privateer. Lieu- 
tenant Keene reported proudly to Major Burrows, that “ the conduct 
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of my men in the above action would have done honor to veteran 
soldiers,” and that they had “ fired 180 rounds.” 

On January 15, 1800, the Baltimore engaged a French privateer 
and Private Jacob Burgis, one of Second Lieutenant John Claypoole’s 
Marines, was “ killed by a shot from the French privateer.’”’ The shot 
passed “ through his left wrist and lodged in his heart at the instant 
he discharged his musket.” 

THE BOSTON AND GENERAL GREENE FIGHT HAITIANS 

Early in the spring of 1800 Toussaint caused Rigaud to evacuate 
Grand and Petit Goave. This put a stop to the careers of the piratical 
barges which infested the Bight of Leogane, as they were deprived 
of ports in which to fit out and resort to. 

During this Spring the General Greene, on which First Lieutenant 
James Weaver commanded the Marines, assisted Toussaint to capture 
Jacmel. In February, the American vessel blockaded this port while 
Toussaint’s forces attacked it from the land side. The General Greene 
had cruised off Jacmel for a considerable time to intercept supplies for 
Rigaud and the town had been reduced to a state of starvation. At 
one time the General Greene “ engaged three of Rigaud’s forts warmly 
for thirty or forty minutes in which time ” the enemy were obliged to 
evacuate the town and the forts. Jacmel fell February 27, 1800. 

Early in March the Boston engaged a large number of Rigaud’s 
barges. The Boston lay becalmed in the Bight of Leogane with housed 
guns in order to decoy the barges within effective range, and the 
Marines under First Lieutenant Jonathan Church, rendered con- 
siderable assistance in their destruction. 

When in these waters, it was the custom of the American warships, 
including the Constitution, to entertain Toussaint and his officers. 

CONSTELLATION DEFEATS VENGEANCE 

On the evening of February 1, 1800, the Constellation engaged 
the Vengeance southwest of Guadeloupe. The Marines were assembled 
on the quarterdeck, under command of the same First Lieutenant 
Bartholomew Clinch who had acquitted himself so well in the action 
with the 7nsurgente the year before. They were almost all new men, 
but they were to distinguish themselves like veterans. The action was 
one of great severity, and lasted from eight o’clock until a little before 
one in the morning of the 2nd. Toward the end of the engagement 
the French Captain ordered his crew to man the rigging and quarters 
and make ready to board, but the attempt came to nothing, thanks in 
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good measure to the gallantry of Clinch and his Marines. Neither 
ship was captured. The Constellation limped into port at Jamaica 
while the Vengeance was barely able to reach Curagao. 

The Constellation had twenty killed and forty wounded. Six of 
these were Marines. Private Christian McCormack was killed out- 
right, Private Kader Branton died of wounds, Privates William Small 
and John Casson were severely wounded, and Sergeant James Rogers 
and Private George Benson were slightly wounded. 

The Constellation expended 2376 musket cartridges and 370 blun- 
derbuss cartridges in the action, a good indication that the Marines 
kept up a pretty steady fire throughout the engagement. Lieutenant 
Clinch, an excellent officer, had them well in hand, and at least one eye 
witness thought his behavior entitled him to be singled out above all 
the officers. Captain Truxton wrote a special eulogy of his gallant 
behavior to the Commandant and recommended his promotion. 

In his congratulatory address, the day after the action, Captain 
Truxton paid tribute to the “ zeal, activity and bravery ” of the “ sea- 
men and soldiers,” and thanked the officers of every description, “ sea- 
men, Marines and others,” for their gallantry. The signatures of the 
First Lieutenant of the ship and of Lieutenant Clinch headed the 
answer of the crew in which they declared that such a commander 
“would have made even cowardice brave.” 

Congress voted a medal to Captain Truxton for his success on this 
occasion “ wherein an example was exhibited by the Captain, officers, 
sailors and Marines honorable to the American name and instructive 
to its rising Navy.’’ The Virginia and District of Columbia news- 
papers carried “honorable mention” of Lieutenant Clinch and 
his Marines. 

A letter dated February 7, 1800, written by an officer on board the 
Constellation in the battle read in part: “It is not my wish to dis- 
criminate, yet I must transgress in favor of the brave Lieutenant 
Bartholomew Clinch of the Marines. His Corps was raw and never 
experienced such a scene; but by his manly deportment, he made them 
equal to the bravest; for when the enemy had manned his rigging and 
quarters to have boarded as a last refuge, the promising Dent with his 
cannonades and Clinch’s brave Marines so well received them, that 
they fell back and damned the cause.” 

Marines formed a part of the parade held in Philadelphia on 
February 22, 1800, on the occasion of the first public celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday. 
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INCREASE IN MARINE CORPS URGED 

On March 10, 1800, Secretary Stoddert urged an increase of 
Marines to Congress. “ It will easily be perceived,” wrote the Secre- 
tary, “ that it is next to impossible that a Corps of 1142 officers and 
men should be able to furnish at all times as promptly as the occasion 
should demand, 1081 officers and men [necessary to man the ships] 
fit for duty.” The Secretary also earnestly recommended the promo- 
tion of the Commandant from Major to Lieutenant Colonel. Many 
commanding officers of the Navy urged an increase of the Corps. 
Among them was Captain Alexander Murray, who on April 18, 1800, 
wrote to Secretary Stoddert that “‘ Marines are procured on cheaper 
terms than Landsmen, and are healthier men. They are generally well 
drilled before they go on shipboard and before their time expires are 
well inured to the sea service and they become compleat at the mus- 
ket.” Captain Murray believed that the greater number of his 
“ brother officers ” would concur with him “ in thinking it a public good 
if the Marine Corps was increased to double the present number, for, 
exclusive of their service at sea,” “ they can supply the place of artil- 
lerists or Infantry when on shore, and the great advantage arising from 
having more of them raised is that if by sickness, desertion or death, 
we are deprived of them on ship-board the moment we make a port 
we can be supplied with fresh healthy men.” 

With all this urging, however, Congress responded with only a 
promotion for the Commandant. 

GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL COMMANDANT ESTABLISHED 

By the Act of April 22, 1800, Congress authorized the appointing 
of a “ Lieutenant Colonel Commandant” to “ command the Corps of 
Marines,” who “ shall be entitled to the same pay and emoluments as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army,” and abolished “ the office of Major 
of the said Corps.” This act for the first time expressly created the 
grade of “ Commandant,” but it left the Corps without any Majors. 

An “Act for the Better Government of the Navy of the United 
States” was approved April 23, 1800, to go into effect the following 
first of June. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1800 

On May 10, 1800, the President approved a Naval Appropriation 
Act which appropriated $162,405.22 for the Marine Corps, divided as 
follows: Pay, $94,734; subsistence, $8018.60; clothing, $33,530.74; 
military stores, $12,277.88; contingent expenses, etc., $13,844. 
“ Bounties and premiums ” were included in contingent expenses. 
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LOOKING AFTER THE COMMANDANT’S SON 


On March 24, 1800, the Commandant requested Lieutenant 
Edward Hall, in New York, to “ order two Marines to the Ferry to 
receive my son’s trunk, and to conduct him to your Quarters. If you 
can make it convenient meet him yourself. You can find out what hour 
the stage will arrive. I suppose it will be some time in the evening of 
Tuesday. The Marines will easily know him as he will be dressed like 
a midshipman. He is to go in the Portsmouth,” which sails shortly 
for France. William Burrows, son of the Commandant, was killed 
while commanding the Enterprise in action with the Boxer on Septem- 
ber 4, 1813. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF DUELS 


An epidemic of duels arrived in the Spring of 1800. About March, 
1800, First Lieutenant Benjamin Strother, attached to the Congress, 
shot a Captain Tucker through the body in a duel at Norfolk, at the 
first fire, but fortunately Tucker recovered. In a letter to Lieutenant 
Strother on March 31, 1800, Major Burrows lamented the necessity 
of the duel, was happy that he had been successful, and hoped that 
his “ cause was a just one.” Major Burrows also wrote that he be- 
lieved that “ amongst officers, duelling is sometimes necessary,” but 
that “ great caution ought to be used,” and that he thought “a duellist 
a horrid character.” 

Second Lieutenant Samuel Llewellin fought a duel in the Spring 
of 1800. 

On April 24, 1800, a Naval Officer for whom First Lieutenant 
Benjamin Strother, of the Congress acted as second, killed another 
naval officer in a duel at Norfolk, Va. 

First Lieutenant John L. Lewis mortally wounded First Lieutenant 
Philip Edwards at Baltimore, in a duel with pistols, on May 9, 1800, 
Edwards dying on October 16, 1800. 


PRIZES CAPTURED BY THE ENTERPISE AND JOHN ADAMS 


On April 3, 1800, near Martinique, after a chase of four hours, 
the John Adams captured the French privateer La Jason. The 
Marines of the John Adams were commanded by First Lieutenant 
John Hall. 

Between March and May, 1800, off St. Kitts, the Enterprise cap- 
tured the Citoyenne and the Cygne. Private Michael Magill was 
killed and Private John W. Neal had his hand blown off above the 
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wrist. The Enterprise carried a Marine Guard of sixteen Marines 
under a Sergeant whom her commanding officer had taken with him 


from the Montezuma. 


CUTTING OUT THE SANDWICH AT PUERTA PLATA 

In May of this year occurred one of the most stirring events 
of the war—the cutting out of the Sandwich, a French letter of 
marque, from under the guns of the fort at Puerta Plata, Santo 
Domingo. Commodore Talbot manned the sloop Sally, at sea 
from the Constitution with about ninety Marines and Bluejackets. 
Captain Daniel Carmick and First Lieutenant William Amory 
officered the Marines. Commodore Talbot directed that Lieuten- 
ant Isaac Hull, of the Navy, would command the expedition afloat 
but that on shore Captain Carmick would be in command. On May 
11th at about noon the Sally entered the harbor of Puerta Plata and 
ran alongside the Sandwich. Everybody except one officer remained 
below until they received orders to board from the observing officer 
on deck. After being cooped up in the small vessel for twelve hours 
“ the men went on board like devils,” reported Captain Carmick, “ and 
it was as much as the First Lieutenant and myself could do to prevent 
blood being spilt.” After the Sandwich was captured the Marines 
waded to the beach in water “up to their necks” and spiked all the can- 
non in the fort before its commanding officer had time to prepare for 
defense, or to obtain help from the city. It was a quick job, Captain 
Carmick’s Marines being back on board the Sandwich in about an 
hour from the time she was captured. The ship was soon in order, 
men stationed at cannon, and the Marines ready “ to oppose all their 
force,’ which was understood to be 500 men. Captain Carmick re- 
ported that the exploit, cooped up in a small vessel for twelve hours put 
him “in mind of the wooden horse at Troy.” The Sandwich was 
taken out next morning and joined the Constitution. This was a spec- 
tacular affair, but in accomplishing it the neutrality of a Spanish port 
had been violated, and after the prize had been sent to New York it had 
to be given up. 

ARMY REDUCED 

By May, 1800, it was concluded that the Army would not have 
an opportunity to engage the enemy, and on the 14th of that month 
the President approved legislation making large reductions, and the 
Marine Corps took advantage of the opportunity to recruit the best 
of the soldiers discharged. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON CARRIES TRIBUTE 


On May 24, 1800, the George Washington was ordered to sail with 
tribute to Algiers. On July 7th, the Commandant expressed regret 
to Captain Bainbridge that he had no officer to send him, and informed 
him that Captain Franklin Wharton, at Philadelphia, had been directed 
to have the George Washington’s Marine Guard consist of one ser- 
geant, one corporal, one drummer and fifteen privates. 


CAPTURE OF L’AIGLE AND FLAMBEAU 


On July gth, off Guadeloupe, the Enterprise captured the privateer 
L’Aigle after an action that lasted only fifteen minutes. The Enter- 
prise had one Marine and three seamen wounded. Her commanding 
officer, falling in with Captain McKnight on board the Philadelphia 
after this action, spoke “highly of the conduct of Sergeant Heyler 
and his men.” 

The most noteworthy engagement of the Enterprise was the cap- 
ture of the Flambeau near Dominica in which the Marines distin- 
guished themselves. 

VESSELS LOST AT SEA 


The Jnsurgente and Pickering were both lost at sea during the 
year 1800. The IJnsurgente sailed from port in July, and the 
Pickering in August. Second Lieutenant Dyre S. Wynkoop and 
his Marines were lost on the former. A sergeant commanded the 
guard on the latter. 


GUARDING PRISONERS AT FREDERICK, MD. 


Marines guarded prisoners of war at Frederick, Md., from 1799 to 
1800. At first they assisted the Army but in July, 1800, they took 
charge. About June 6, 1800, Sergeant Spears with eleven Marines 
started the long hike from Philadelphia to Frederick, and about the 
same date First Lieutenant Benjamin Strother was detailed to 
command the Marines at the latter town. He was relieved by Second 
Lieutenant John Johnson about July Ist and proceeded to Washing- 
ton, D. C., for duty. This post was maintained at Frederick 
until the middle of December when, after repeated requests of the 
Commandant it was relieved by the Army, the fifty Marines at that 
town being urgently needed, among other things to “ Marine” the 
frigates “ before the ice makes in the River.” Lieutenant Johnson 
sent Sergeant Spears with twelve men to Philadelphia, a smaller de- 
tachment to pick up a deserter at Carlisle, Pa., and led the remainder 
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on a three days’ march to Washington, D. C. The Commandant in- 
structed Lieutenant Johnson that when the detachment approached 
Georgetown the “men must be shaved, their heads combed and be 
made to look decent,” and to let him know as they approached, as he 
would send them a “ drummer and a fifer.” 


BARRACKS AT NAVY YARD, WASHINGTON 


Recruiting rendezvous had been established at Alexandria and 
Georgetown at an early date, but it was not until the Spring of 1800 
that a permanent post was established at Washington, when a small 
detachment of Marines took over the duty of guarding the property 
on the site of the Navy Yard. In February of that year Captain 
Tingey recommended to Secretary Stoddert “that a company of 
Marines should be sent down to guard and protect the materials ” on 
“the proposed site for the Navy Yard,” and that “ wanting these the 
losses by pillage will be extreme.” Acting on this advice the Secretary 
directed Major Burrows to send a detachment of Marines to Wash- 
ington “to guard the Navy Yard” there. First Lieutenant Philip 
Edwards, on recruiting duty in Baltimore, was instructed by the Com- 
mandant to despatch Sergeant Jonathan Meredith and twelve of his 
best Marines to Washington immediately for this purpose. This de- 
tachment took two days for the hike, their equipment being carried in a 
cart. In the meantime the Commandant had ordered Second Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Barclay, who was on recruiting duty in Georgetown 
and Alexandria, to supervise this newly formed Navy Yard Guard, 
and to be sure to see that the men were provided with good quarters, 
rations, wood and straw. Sergeant Meredith and his men arrived in 
Washington on March 31, 1800, reported to Lieutenant Barclay, and 
on that date the first Marine Barracks at the Navy Yard was estab- 
lished, three and a half months before Headquarters arrived 
in Washington. 

This guard was augmented on the 3rd of July by a small detach- 
ment sent from Frederick, Md., by order of the Commandant. They 
participated in the modest celebration of the Fourth of July in Wash- 
ington. A house or barracks for this Navy Yard Guard was erected at 
once, but as late as the 31st of July, the Secretary was undecided 
whether the building should belong to the Corps or to the Navy Yard. 
The site for the Washington Navy Yard was not officially purchased 
until March 17, 1801. On October 10, 1801, the Secretary directed 
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that a contract be entered into for the construction of a “house to 
accommodate the Officer of Marines, and the Superintendent of the 
Navy Yard.” 
PREPARATIONS TO MOVE HEADQUARTERS TO WASHINGTON 

As early as March 22, 1800, the Commandant began worrying 
about the transfer to Washington, for on that date he wrote to Captain 
Daniel Carmick that he should “ be obliged to move this summer to 
the Federal City,” and that he expected to “be allowed to draw coaches 
from the Navy there, as the different offices will be a mile or 
two apart.” 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST ORDERED TO BLADENSBURG 


Arrangements for the move from Philadelphia began early. The 
correspondence shows that the Secretary was undecided as to where 
the Corps Headquarters would be established. His first idea was “to 
fix the Marine Corps at Bladensburg,” next Georgetown was consid- 
ered, and finally Washington was decided upon. 

On the 12th of May the Commandant directed his Adjutant, First 
Lieutenant Robert Rankin, who was in Baltimore, to proceed to 
Bladensburg and there look over the house of Secretary Stoddert that 
the Secretary had decided the Commandant should occupy. Lieutenant 
Rankin was directed to notice whether there was another house on the 
farm that would do for quarters for “the Quartermaster Sergeant 
and his lady ”; also to engage a good house for the officers, a store- 
house for quartermaster supplies, “some other large store or house 
that will answer for barracks,” and to look over the “ good piece of 
ground for encampment near the Town,” which Secretary Stoddert 
had selected as a camp site for the Marines. Lieutenant Rankin was 
also informed that since the Marines would “encamp”’ there was no 
hurry about the barracks. Six days later the Commandant wrote 
Captain Lemuel Clark that he soon would “be moving to Bladens- 
burg,” and would arrive there the first of July. 

WASHINGTON DECIDED UPON 

The Commandant’s plans to go to Bladensburg were interrupted, 
for on June 2Ist we read that since the Secretary was undecided as to 
whether the Marine Corps would settle in Bladensburg or proceed 
“immediately to the City of Washington,” the Commandant must 
“remain in suspense.” 

Secretary Stoddert had proceeded to Washington, and on June 
23rd he wrote to the Commandant that “a thousand reasons plead for 
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you being at once in the City instead of stopping at Bladensburg ;” that 
the “ place languishes for want of a little spirit of exertion ;” and that 
“upon the whole I think you had better hold yourself in readiness to 
leave Philadelphia with all your dependencies in a few days, but not to 
move until you hear again from me.” Three days later Burrows 
replied that he would “lose no time in removing” himself “ and 
dependencies ” when he received orders; should “ use every exertion 
when there, to promote the City of Washington;” and to please 
“let the Ross’ at Bladensburg know, that the Marine Corps declined 


”” 


taking their houses.” 
ORDERS RECEIVED TO MOVE TO WASHINGTON 


Late in June, 1800, orders were received by the Commandant to 
move Headquarters to Washington, and on the 3rd of July, Lieutenant 
Colonel Burrows wrote that he would “ immediately hire a vessel and 
send” his “men, furniture and officers by” the 9th. The Com- 
mandant ordered his Quartermaster, Second Lieutenant Michael 
Reynolds to Washington at once, to find quarters in order to avoid 
the time, trouble and expense that would be necessitated by “ two 
removes.” The Commandant thanked the Secretary for the offer of 
his house, but decided that “ it would be most proper to fix in the City 
if possible.” He wrote, “ I care not for myself where my house is, so 
as I can get my men comfortable and provided for.” 


BARRACKS FIRST RECOM MENDED 


In this letter he asked the Secretary to “ take into consideration the 
building of at least one wing of Buildings for Barracks,” as it would 
‘ save money to the Public and be more comfortable ” for the Marines. 

On July 5th the Commandant wrote First Lieutenant Benjamin 
Strother that he expected “to be in the Federal City on the 15th 
instant ;” that he would take “nothing but Music with” him; and 
directed Lieutenant Strother to look for “ any house that can be got for 
quarters for the men and officers ;” and to find out if Captain Tingey 
“is willing to put in repair any of his houses immediately and rent 
them. If he will consent, I can find carpenters who will credit a great 
deal, and indeed take out their money in rent.” 

The Marines moved by water, stage and hiking to Washington in 
July, 1800. The main Supply Depot, however, remained in Philadel- 
phia, under the command of Captain Franklin Wharton. 
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HEADQUARTERS ARRIVE IN WASHINGTON 


The Commandant arrived in Washington about the middle of July. 
On July 30, 1800, he wrote Captain Franklin Wharton in Philadel- 
phia that “ the vessel with my goods has this day arrived, and to-mor- 
row we shall go into Camp.” 

Arriving in Washington during the latter part of July, 1800, the 
Marines pitched their tents on July 31st, on a hill overlooking the 
Potomac. On September 17, 1800, Lieutenant Colonel Burrows wrote 
Captain Franklin Wharton in Philadelphia that he wished he had the 
pleasure of “ his company for one day in Camp that you might view 
our beautiful situation ;” that “it is delightful and charming ;” and 
“that everyone’s curiosity is excited to visit us.” On August 28, 
1800, he wrote Captain James McKnight that “ my staff are with me 
encamped on a most beautiful hill.” 


THE FIRST BARRACKS OF MARINES IN WASHINGTON WERE RENTED 


But while the Marines were comfortable and happy in the camp 
during the summer and early fall it became necessary to provide them 
with quarters more appropriate for winter weather. 

The War Office was offered as barracks, and the Commandant at 
first refused, as he expected to secure barracks for ‘‘ somewhat less 
than $200 per annum,” and a location in Georgetown was being con- 
sidered. Finally a house was “ rented from the War Office on this 
water side,” $500 being paid for the period up to the end of the year. 
On November 13, 1800, the Commandant wrote Captain Wharton in 
Philadelphia that they had gone “ into barracks on the 11th instant, 
and well we did, for it has been very blustering weather since.’”’ These 
barracks, of course, were those rented from the War Department. 


A NEAR DUEL 


Lieutenant Henry Caldwell was struck by one of the Lieutenants 
of the Trumbull in the Fall of 1800. Lieutenant Colonel Burrows 
informed him on September 22, 1800, that “a blow ought never 
to be forgiven, and without you wipe away this insult offered to 
the Marine Corps, you cannot expect to join our officers.” The 
Commandant referred Caldwell to the example set by Lieutenant 
Strother, who had to shoot an officer who had insulted him to 
restore politeness on the ship. “I am no advocate of duelling,” 
wrote the Commandant, “but if a man is forced into a quarrel 
he ought to go through with it like a man.” Burrows wrote to 
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Captain Carmick asking him to act as second to Caldwell. The duel 
was not fought, however, as Lieutenant Caldwell, who had already 
challenged his opponent, had received an apology from him, and his 
decision to close the incident received the approval of his Command- 
ant, who wrote him on October 8, 1800, that “it is never beneath 
a gentleman and a man of spirit to confess his error, and I should 
rather have the better opinion of a man for doing it. You should 
not push matters to extremity.” 
EXPERIMENT CAPTURES RIGAUD 


On September ist, the Experiment captured the privateer Deux 
Amis after an engagement of only ten minutes. 

When the Experiment captured the La Diana, off Bermuda on 
October 1, 1800, a rather important personage was bagged in the per- 
son of Rigaud. The Commanding Officer of the Experiment re- 
ported : “ This is the man, Sir, who has wrested from my countrymen, 
millions ; the depredations, the piracies, plunder and murders he has 
committed on my fellow citizens are only too well known in the United 
States.” Rigaud was landed at St. Kitts, and lived to return to Haiti 
with General LeClerc in 1801. 

A short time later, on November 16th, in the neighborhood of 
Antigua, the Experiment engaged the Louisa Bridger, an Eng- 
lish vessel. 

THE BOSTON CAPTURES THE BERCEAU 


The frigate Boston carried a guard of Marines under first Lieu- 
tenant Jonathan Church. She had distinguished herself when she 
destroyed the pirate force in the Bight of Leogane, and her next ex- 
ploit was one of the most famous events of the war. She was cruising 
between Boston and Guadeloupe when, on October 12th, about 600 
miles northeast of Guadeloupe, she engaged the famous French cor- 
vette Berceau. A spirited action began within pistol shot. The French 
musketry fire was constant, with intervals only for reloading, and was 
returned in a similar spirit by the Marines of the Boston. The great 
guns on both sides did much damage. The Berceau had thirty-four- 
killed and eighteen wounded out of a crew of 220; the Boston, seven 
killed and eight wounded, out of a crew of 230. Of the casualties to 
Marines, Fifer Thomas Hartley was mortally wounded. The Berceau 
carried sixty Marines while the Boston had only thirty. Lieutenant 
Church in his report to the Commandant commended the services of 
the Marines, naming two of them especially. On November 27, 1800, 
the Commandant congratulated Lieutenant Church on “ the success of 
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the Boston,” and that he hoped “Captain Little will give the Marines the 
share of merit due them, as it will be a stimulus to their future good 
conduct.” He was also “glad to hear that Morley and Fanning 
behaved well.”” But the Commandant’s hope that the Marines would 
have the encouragement that comes from public recognition, was not 
destined to be fulfilled, for Captain Little simply reported that “ the 
officers and crew of the Boston, without an exception, discovered 
courage and firmness during the action.” 


MARINES LAND IN CURACAO 


It will be remembered that the Vengeance, after her disastrous bat- 
tle with the Constellation had limped into Curagao. It was a Dutch 
island and the Governor refused to assist in the repair of the French 
war vessel. The French then despatched a large force from Guade- 
loupe to take the island. American citizens and their property suffered 
severely in that operation, which by September, 1800, resulted in the 
French controlling all the island except the forts, into which the Dutch 
withdrew. Some Americans voluntarily joined the garrisons of the 
forts. The Merrimack and Patapsco, in answer to a call for assist- 
ance, appeared off Curacao on the 22nd. The Dutch held two forts 
and had placed the island under British protection, but the French 
dominated affairs. A large number of armed French vessels were 
lying close under the forts. 

In order to relieve the pressure the Patapsco, reinforced with 
twenty Marines of First Lieutenant David Stickney’s guard of the 
Merrimack, entered the harbor on the 23rd. She was fired upon from 
windows and roofs of houses. Two Americans were wounded. A 
landing party, commanded by Second Lieutenant James Middleton, of 
the Patapsco, went ashore and assisted in the defense. The French 
kept up a constant fire all the next day, but took to their ships pre- 
cipitately during the night. The Merrimack entered the harbor the 
next morning, the 25th, and the British warship Nereid later 
took possession. “ 

CONTACT WITH THE BRITISH 


Early in 1801, the Delaware had a skirmish with an English 
privateer. First Lieutenant Thomas Wharton, her Marine Officer, 
reported to his Commandant on February 15, 1801, from Havana, 
that “the Marines acquitted themselves extremely well;” that the 
Delaware was “ at anchor when they attacked us, and under our stern. 
In this position, our cannons were useless. Of course the injury they 
sustained was done by the Marines.” 
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About the same time Corporal Beeby, one of Sergeant James P. 
Mix’s Marines on the Trumbull, was “ wounded by a ball he received 
in his arm in a skirmish with a French 18-gun brig.” He was sent 
ashore to the hospital when the ship arrived at New London in 
March, 1801. 

PEACE HANGING IN THE BALANCE 

On January 24, 1801, Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Burrows 
wrote to Captain Franklin Wharton: ‘ The Senate has refused to 
ratify the treaty, which makes me think the Secretary will be ordering 
all his ships out immediately, and of course will require much activity 
on our part.” Then on January 30, 1801, Secretary Stoddert wrote 
that since the Senate had not yet disposed of the treaty and that it 
would not do so without modifications and as it was not likely that 
“ depredations on our commerce” would cease until “ ratification,” 
our vessels will continue to cruise. 

MORE DUELLING 

On March 17, 1801, First Lieutenant Edward Hall of the Adams 
acted as second at Cape Francois, Haiti, to Lieutenant Tinner, of 
the Navy, in a duel in which Lieutenant Van Rensarliar, of the Navy, 
the challenger, was mortally wounded. 

PEACE WITH FRANCE 

The treaty of peace with France was ratified by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1801, and proclaimed by the President on the 18th. On March 
28, 1801, the Commandant wrote to Second Lieutenant Robert Green- 
leaf, in Boston, that “the ships are all ordered in and all the small 
detachments will be brought on shore, and the eldest officers on shore 
will command.” 

Second Lieutenant Thomas Barclay was the Marine Officer of 
the Maryland, that sailed from Baltimore carrying the treaty to 
France, on March 21, 1801. 


RETURNING PRISONERS OF WAR 


When peace was signed in 1801, it became necessary to repatriate 
prisoners of war. The Marines performed an important part of this 
duty. Those prisoners at Frederick, Md., were escorted to Washing- 
ton in May, by a detachment of Marines under Second Lieutenant 
Presley N. O’Bannon. 

These prisoners were designated to form part of the crew of the 
Berceau, which under the terms of the treaty of peace was returned 
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to France, and the duty of getting them to New York fell upon Licu- 
tenant Colonel Commandant Burrows. He engaged the sloop Hilliard 
to transport sixty-nine prisoners for $8 a head. At the request of Cap- 
tain Hand, commanding the Hilliard, a Marine guard, for which there 
was to be charged no passage or subsistence, was placed on board. The 
sloop sailed from Washington for New York on May 18, 1801. 


REDUCTION OF MARINE CORPS 


The Act of March 3, 1801, authorized the sale of all naval vessels 
except the frigates United States, Constitution, President, Chesapeake, 
Philadelphia, Constellation, Congress, New York, Boston, Essex, 
Adams, John Adams, and General Greene. The President also re- 
tained the Enterprise. Only six of these vessels were to be kept in 
active commission, but with only two-thirds of the war-crew. Twenty 
ships and nine galleys were sold. The other frigates were ordered laid 
up with a small naval personnel and a Marine guard of one sergeant, 
one corporal and eight Marines on each. 

In June, 1801, a “ fatigue party” of fifty Marines properly off- 
cered was detailed by Burrows to march every morning at 5.00 A.M., 
with provisions for the day, to the Navy Yard on the Eastern branch, 
for the “ purpose of assisting in discharging the frigates to be laid up 
in ordinary, of their guns, stores,” etc. 

The Secretary of the Navy had argued unavailingly with Congress 
in efforts to maintain a strong Marine Corps. On the 12th of January 
he had informed Congress that it was “ certainly one of the most useful 
Corps belonging to the United States ; and is particularly advantageous 
in facilitating the means, and lessening the expense of manning our 
ships ; and affords to every vessel a body of experienced and disciplined 
men, always prepared for action.” ‘“ The war expense of this corps is 
$270,957.98 per annum,” he wrote, while “ in peace the expense might 
be reduced to $207,310.” 

While the Act of March 3, 1801, did not expressly provide that the 
Marine Corps should be reduced, it did as a matter of fact bring a 
material reduction, the extent of which depended upon the discretion 
of the President. A proposed provision of this Act authorizing the 
President “ to discharge any part of the Marine Corps which may be 
unnecessary for the naval service” passed the House 53 to 40, but 
failed to get into the bill. A long article in the press congratulated 
Congress on this naval reduction and concluded with the statement 
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that “no remarks are made in relation to the Marine Corps, as the 
measures of our future President [Jefferson], on whose direction its 
continuance is to depend, cannot yet be ascertained.” The Marines, at 
sea, hearing exaggerations of the possible decrease, were much wor- 
ried. An officer on board the Constellation wrote the Commandant in 
March that “ to-day we are informed that the Marine Corps is to be 
disbanded.”” Many others were equally perturbed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR I801I 


The Act of March 3, 1801, appropriated $166,903.78, divided as 
follows: Pay, $99,234; subsistence, $11,486.10; clothing, $33,581.30; 
military stores, $9,166.38 ; contingent, etc., $13,436. In addition to the 


above there was also appropriated the sum of $20,000 “ for erecting 


Marine Barracks.” 














THE PROMOTION BILL BEFORE CONGRESS 


HE following bill regulating promotions in the Marine Corps 

was sent to the Naval Committee of the House of Represen- 

tatives and introduced by Representative Thomas Butler, 
December 22, 1922. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That no officer of 
the Marine Corps below the grade or rank of colonel shall be pro- 
moted or advanced in grade or rank on the active list unless the 
examining board provided for in the Act approved July 28, 1892, 
entitled “An Act to provide for the examination of certain officers 
of the Marine Corps, and to regulate promotions therein” (27 Stat. 
321), shall, in addition to making such certificate of qualification for 
promotion or advancement as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Navy, certify that there is sufficient evidence before the board 
to satisfy the board that the officer is fully qualified professionally 
for the higher grade or rank. 

Sec. 2. That when the said examining board shall consist of 
seven or more officers of the Marine Corps, any officer whose case 
is before it may be found not professionally qualified without the right 
to be present or to challenge members of said board. 

Sec. 3. That any officer of the Marine Corps who fails to qualify 
professionally upon examination for promotion or advancement shall 
be reéxamined as soon as may be expedient after the expiration of 
one year if he in the meantime again becomes due for promotion, and 
if he does not in the meantime again become due for promotion he 
shall be reéxamined at such time anterior to again becoming due for 
promotion as may be for the best interests of the service: Provided, 
That if any such officer of less than ten years’ service, exclusive of 
service as midshipman or cadet at the United States Naval Academy 
or the United States Military Academy, fails to qualify professionally 
upon reéxamination he shall be honorably discharged from the 
Marine Corps with one year’s pay: Provided further, That if any 
such officer of more than ten years’ service, exclusive of service as 
midshipman or cadet at the United States Naval Academy or the 
United States Military Academy, fails to quality professionally upon 
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reexamination, he shall not be discharged from the Marine Corps 
on account of such failure, but shall thereafter be ineligible for 
promotion or advancement; and any such officer shall be retired with 
a percentage of the pay received by him at the date of retirement 
equal to 2% percentum for each year of service not to exceed 75 per- 
centum, upon attaining the ages in the various grades and ranks, as 
follows: Lieutenant colonel, fifty years; major and company officers, 
forty-five years. 

Sec. 4. That brigadier generals of the line shall, subject to 
physical examination, be appointed from colonels of the line whose 
names are borne on the eligible list prepared annually by a board of 
not less than five general officers of the Marine Corps, and approved 
by the President. 

Sec. 5. That hereafter, as vacancies occur, the heads of staff 
departments shall be appointed for terms of four years from officers 
holding permanent appointments in the departments in which the 
vacancies occur, whose names appear on eligible lists prepared 
annually by a board of not less than five officers of the Marine Corps 
above the grade or rank of colonel, including the major general com- 
mandant and the heads of the staff departments, and approved by the 
President, but no head of a staff department appointed for a term 
of four years shall sit as a member of the board during consideration 
of names for the eligible list for his department: Provided, That in 
case there be no officer holding a permanent appointment in a staff 
department whose name is borne on the eligible list for appointment 
as head of that department, the appointment shall be made from 
officers of field rank of the Marine Corps whose names are borne 
on the aforesaid eligible list for that department. 

Sec. 6. That any officer of the grade or rank of colonel whose 
name is, not borne on one of the current eligible lists for appointment 
as brigadier general or head of a staff department shall, if more than 
fifty-six years of age, be retired with a percentage of the pay received 
by him at the date of retirement equal to 2% percentum for each year 
of service not to exceed 75 percentum. 





In regard to the features of the Bill which require explanation, 
the Major General Commandant made the following statement at the 
Quarterly Conference held in his office: 

“ We have been discussing for the last two years some change in 
the present system of examinations for promotion. In the Annual 
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Report of the Commandant last year attention was invited to the 
fact that we had had a system of examining boards since 1892, and 
that while the adoption of the system of examination preliminary to 
promotion had resulted in the elimination of the physically and 
morally unfit, and has caused officers to take a great deal more interest 
in the study of their professions, yet this has failed to eliminate those 
who were professionally deficient, or those who were professionally 
below the average. I do not know of more than one or two cases 
until recently, when a few second lieutenants were eliminated, where 
an officer has been eliminated for professional unfitness, and I know 
of no case of any officer having more than ten years’ service being 
eliminated for that cause. 


“This is largely due to human nature, as the only alternative 
allowed the examining board beside promotions was, practically, dis- 
missal. This is contrary to the practice followed in civil life where, 
if a man is unfit for promotion he is not necessarily dismissed. Sim- 
ply someone else is promoted and he is left in his same position. So 
in giving consideration to the question of a change in the present law 
governing promotions, this fact was taken into account and the basis 
of the proposed law is the giving to the examining board of another 
alternative. In other words, the new law, if passed, will provide 
that officers who fail on their second examination to satisfy the 
board fully that they have the necessary qualifications to perform the 
duty of the next higher grade satisfactorily, will become ineligible 
for promotion, but will remain in their grades. 


“This at once brings up the probability that, eventually, a con- 
siderable number of officers would be carried on the list as ineligible 
for promotion. Unquestionably the indefinite retention on the active 
list of officers in this status would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the Corps, so a provision has been inserted in the bill to the effect 
that lieutenant colonels found ineligible on reéxamination for pro- 
motion would be retired on attaining the age of fifty years, and 
majors and company officers on attaining the age of forty-five years, 
with pay at the rate of 214 per cent. of the pay received at date of 
retirement for each year of service, not to exceed a total of 75 per 
cent. Officers of less than ten years’ service, who are found ineligible 
for promotion would be wholly retired or honorably discharged as 
under present conditions. The only ones then to whom the age in 
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grade provisions would apply would be those who have more than 
ten years’ service and who are retained in their grade as ineligible 
for promotion. 

“ Another provision in the Bill is to the effect that when the 
examinations are conducted by a board of seven or more members 
it is not necessary nor essential that the candidate appear in person 
before the board for consideration of his professional fitness. It is 
necessary, however, that he appear before a board for physical exami- 
nation, as is now done in the cases of officers examined physically at 
their stations while the professional examination is conducted by the 
central board. The plan proposed would be this: The central board 
of seven officers would consider the report of the physical examina- 
tion submitted by the local medical board and, if there were no 
physical defects found, would pass him physically. If the officer 
is physically unfit, he would then be ordered before a regular exam- 
ining board, which would be convened at his station, and if found 
physically disqualified for promotion by that board he would be 
retired or discharged in accordance with the laws already in effect. 

“Tf the central board, in going over the record of the officer, 
finds that there are reports on file which raise any doubt as 
to his moral qualifications, the board would request to have the 
officer ordered to appear in person before it, and would then 
make a thorough examination into his moral fitness for promotion. 
An officer so called would have the privilege of representation by 
counsel and of summoning witnesses. That is the same, practically, 
as the present law. In other words, no change is made in the exami- 
nation for an officer's moral fitness, but a change is made in the 
method of holding the professional examination. To determine his 
professional fitness, a rigid examination would be held at the officer’s 
station under a supervisory officer, and the papers sent to the central 
board. That board would consider the examination papers, his 
record, and all matters on file at Headquarters, and such other papers 
as the officer might desire to submit, and would determine whether 
or not, in the language of the proposed law, “there is sufficient evi- 
dence before the board to satisfy the board that the officer is fully 
qualified professionally for the higher grade or rank.” In other 
words, his professional fitness is not assumed, but must be clearly 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the board. If the board certifies 
that he is not fully qualified professionally, the officer would lose 
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numbers as now prescribed by law and would remain in his grade 
until one year has elapsed, instead of six months as at present, and 
would then be reéxamined professionally. If found qualified on his 
second examination, he would be promoted; if not found qualified 
professionally to perform all the duties of the next higher grade, 
he would become ineligible for future promotion and would remain 
in his grade until he attain the age prescribed in that grade for retire- 
ment. It is here, however, that the ten-year service provision comes 
in. An officer with less than that amount of service would, upon 
failure to qualify professionally upon his second examination, be 
honorably discharged with a year’s pay; but in computing service for 
this purpose, the ten years must be exclusive of service as a midship- 
man or cadet at the Naval Academy or Military Academy. He must 
have a total of not less than ten years’ commissioned, warrant, or 
enlisted service. 

“The legislation just described covers all ranks up to that of 
colonel, and we have also covered that grade by further provisions 
in the proposed bill. At the present time, brigadier generals are 
selected from colonels of the line and this selection is entirely in the 
hands of the President and the Secretary of the Navy. Two years 
ago, the Army, which previously had the same law, secured the 
adoption of a provision to the effect that promotions to the grade 
of brigadier general should be made from an eligible list of colonels 
prepared by a board of general officers; and we have adopted for 
Sec. 4 of our bill the same phraseology as the Army law: ‘ That 
brigadier generals of the line shall, subject to physical examination, 
be appointed from colonels of the line whose names are borne on 
the eligible list prepared annually by a board of not less than five 
general officers of the Marine Corps, and approved by the President.’ 
Under this provision, the board of five general officers sends to the 
President a list of all the colonels which it believes are qualified for 
promotion to the next higher grade, and there is nothing to restrict 
the President as to which of these colonels he shall appoint. I feel, 
however, that the mere fact that a list is submitted will probably 
result in following seniority a little more than it has in the past. The 
list would be submitted in order of seniority, as is always the case 
with such lists, and it is the natural thing to take people from near 
the top of such a list. This is just an assumption on my part. 

“ At the present time, heads of staff departments in the Marine 
Corps are appointed from the colonels holding permanent appoint- 
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ments in the staff department concerned. This is mandatory, and it 
is felt that it is too much of a restriction on the appointing power. 
There are now two colonels in the Adjutant and Inspector’s Depart- 
ment, two in the Quartermaster’s Department, and one in the Pay- 
master’s Department, and it is not believed that the President of 
the United States should be limited in his selection to such an extent. 
Where there is only one colonel available, that officer might or might 
not have the necessary qualifications for the appointment, and if he 
has not, he certainly should not be appointed. So we have endeavored 
to open the doors a little wider in this matter by the following proviso: 


“* That hereafter, as vacancies occur, the heads of staff 
departments shall be appointed for terms of four years 
from officers holding permanent appointments in the depart- 
ments in which the vacancies occur, whose names appear on 
eligible lists prepared annually by a board of not less than 
five officers of the Marine Corps above the grade or rank of 
colonel, including the Major General Commandant and the 
heads of the staff departments, and approved by the Presi- 
dent, but no head of a staff department appointed for a term 
of four years shall sit as a member of the board 
during consideration of names for the eligible list for 
his department.’ 


“The object of the last part is to prevent the head of any staff 
department from voting on his own name. Then follows: 


“* Provided, That in case there be no officer holding a 
permanent appointment in a staff department whose name 
is borne on the eligible list for appointment as head of that 
department, the appointment shall be made from officers of 
field rank of the Marine Corps whose names are borne on 
the aforesaid eligible list for that department.’ 


“ The object of this proviso is simply to give the appointing power 
a wider field to draw from in making appointments as heads of the 
staff departments. As time goes on, the permanent staff officers 
will completely disappear, or it may be that there will be only one 
man or two men left in the permanent staff, neither of whom would 
be considered as having the necessary qualifications to be head of 
his department. The present law provides that, as long as there is 
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a permanent officer of the department left, he shall be the one 
appointed when a vacancy exists in the head of such department, 
and with the number of permanent staff officers dwindling each year, 
it is easily conceivable that the President might eventually be faced 
with the proposition of appointing as the head of a staff department 
an officer (the only remaining permanent officer of that department ) 
who was manifestly unfit for the appointment. The provision pro- 
posed will obviate any such necessity. 

“There was some little opposition when this proviso was first 
drawn up by some of the permanent staff officers. As first drafted, 
it provided that the same board drawing up the list of colonels for 
appointment as brigadier generals of the line should also draw up the 
list for appointment as heads of staff departments, and they felt that 
they might not get the consideration that they should. So we 
changed it to provide that the board for drawing up the staff depart- 
ment lists should consist of the Major General Commandant, the head 
of each staff department, and one other general officer. Certainly, 
the permanent staff officers can not find fault with a board so com- 
posed. Also, this proviso does not limit the appointment of heads of 
staff departments to permanent officers of the department in which 
the vacancy exists, or to line officers. It applies equally to permanent 
officers of other staff departments. For instance, if all of the 
A. and I, colonels were dead or retired, it would be perfectly feasible 
to appoint an Assistant Paymaster or Quartermaster or line officer to 
the head of the A. and I. Department, and the same would apply to 
the Quartermaster’s or the Paymaster’s Department. 

“ The final provision of the bill is: ‘ That any officer of the grade 
or rank of colonel whose name is not borne on one of the current 
eligible lists for appointment as brigadier general or head of a staff 
department shall, if more than fifty-six years of age, be retired with 
a percentage of the pay received by him at the date of retirement 
equal to 2% per centum for each year of service not to exceed 
75 per centum.’ 

“That extends the age in grade retirement to colonels, both line 
and staff, and is a similar provision to the one extending it to the 
lower grades. It is based on the theory of the Navy age in grade 
retirement plan, fifty-six being the age selected for the automatic 
retirement of officers of the grade of captain in the Navy. In other 
words, an officer of that age should either be retired from active 
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service or be promoted to flag rank. So in the Marine Corps it is 
thought only fair that a colonel, whose name is not carried on one 
of the eligible lists for promotion to brigadier general, should be 
retired on reaching the age of fifty-six. A colonel whose name is 
carried on the eligible list may go right on until he reaches the age 
of sixty-four, or until his name is left off the list. 


“This whole law has some of the features of selection. In other 
words, it does not require the officers to appear before examining 
boards on their professional examination, and to that extent it par- 
takes of the nature of a selection board; but any officer found quali- 
fied for promotion is promoted by seniority, as should be the case. 
It does retain the feature of selection for promotion from the grade 
of colonel to brigadier general. We considered straight promotion 
by selection for a long time, made various modifications, and pub- 
lished the proposed legislation to the service at large through the 
medium of conference reports and the Marine Corps GAZETTE. 
In this way we drew the fire of the whole Marine Corps, and with 
the exception of two or three officers, promotion by selection met 
with unanimous disapproval. There was a feeling throughout the 
Corps that injustice might result from it, especially on the part of 
the officers who did not serve with the Fourth Brigade overseas. 
On the other hand, there was also a feeling on the part of the officers 
who did serve with that Brigade that they did not want to do anything 
that might create bad feeling in the Corps. In fact, the opposition 
to selection came just as strongly from them as it did from those who 
had not belonged to the Fourth Brigade. 

“A great many officers favored something similar to the Army 
elimination law which provides for a board of general officers classi- 
fying all officers of the Army on their records as Class ‘A’ or 
‘B,’ officers placed in Class ‘B’ being those considered below the 
average. But that law also provided that any officer placed in 
Class ‘B’ should, before being eliminated, have the opportunity 
to appear before a court of inquiry. The result of this was that 
during the first year after the passage of the law, nearly every Army 
post in the United States and abroad had a court of inquiry in 
session for months, and witnesses were travelling around the country 
justifying reports that they had made on various officers placed in 
Class ‘B.’ The final result was that probably two-thirds of the 
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declassified officers were eliminated and the other one-third was not. 
It takes entirely too much time to go into the matter in this way 
and we have endeavored to devise a system for the Marine Corps 
which will result in the gradual elimination of those who are below 
the average. It ought not to cause any material amount of bad feel- 
ing, and I do not see how it can rightfully be opposed by any officer. 
To oppose it is tantamount to admitting that he expects to be found 
disqualified by the board, or that he expects not to be placed on the 
eligible list prepared by the board.” 








THE STORY OF A VOLUNTEER HOSTESS 


By Emity KAIGHN SMITH 


Note BY THE Eprror.—The Marine Corps until recently enjoyed 
the distinction of possessing the only hostess in the history of the 
Service who served without pay and in addition supplied her own 
Hostess House. She is Miss Emily Kaighn Smith, who was with the 
Sixth Regiment of Marines in France and Germany as a Red Cross 
hostess during the World War. After her return to the United States, 
Miss Smith decided to try the experiment of opening a Hostess House 
for Marines in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, which she did, conducting the 
experiment entirely at her own expense. In recognition of the wide- 
spread interest in Miss Smith’s unique experiment the Gazette has 
requested her to prepare this article describing her work. 





Shortly after my return from Germany, I received a petition 
from seventy-five Marines who had served with the Sixth Regi- 
ment during the war, asking that I come to Haiti and establish 
a Hostess House for them there. The request was an unusual 
one, but I felt that I could be of service to the boys and consequently 
determined to do what I could. So with General Lejeune’s and Gen- 
eral Russell’s approval I sailed in October, 1920, for Port-au-Prince, 
as a volunteer. 

Immediately on arriving I secured a house with gardens and wide 
porch, hung a sign over my gate with my name and “ Hostess House, 
All Enlisted Men Welcome.” I fitted the house up as homelike as 
possible, with comfortable chairs and tables on the porch where I 
always had games, puzzles and cards laid out ready, couches at either 
end heaped with cushions, (where a boy or two could usually be found 
asleep) a victrola and a table filled with the latest magazines (this 
was dubbed the “ Union News Stand ’’). Inside the house I had one 
room arranged as a library with plenty of novels, and a writing table 
with materials for the “letter home.” One room I kept clear for 
dancing, and needless to say, it was in constant use; another room was 
used as the card room. These were filled with boys as soon as 
“liberty ’’ commenced at 4.30 in the evenings. Usually I had from 
forty-five to fifty each afternoon and I made a point, if possible, of 
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always being at home when they came, to greet them and play games, 
dance and talk with them, as the case might be. Often a boy would 
come to me for advice, or sympathy, when a letter from home brought 
bad news. It was the fact of having someone who cared, and I did 
care tremendously. 

At 9 o’clock I served “ home made” ice cream, cakes, fudge or 
soft drinks. As much as anything they loved helping me with what- 
ever I was doing, and would hang about the kitchen when I was 
making something special, wanting to beat eggs or stir the candy. “ It 
makes it seem like home,” was usually the remark. Some nights we 
would cook our supper, sending the servants home. I beat up waffles, 
one cooked them while another “ peeled spuds,” others scrambled eggs, 
and some would set the table. I tried to have things as I did at home 
and I found that the boys appreciated particularly the fact that each 
evening I had fresh roses on the table. Every evening I asked ten or 
twelve boys to dinner with me, making a point of having the things 
I knew they longed for. Our dances were looked forward to with 
great eagerness. We had one every month. The officers’ wives were 
splendid in helping me with these, from thirty to forty coming, each 
one bringing a home made cake, while Mrs. Russell’s and Mrs. Hall’s 
help and keen interest meant as much to the men as it did to me. A 
dance was no sooner over than, “ When are we going to have the 
next?” would be asked. I found that some of those who could not 
dance watched the dancers and longed to do likewise, so I taught them, 
and by the next real dance these would be as madly at it as their pals. 
I persuaded many to bring me their pay, on “ Pay Day.” This was a 
day I more or less dreaded, as I knew it meant a grand spree down- 
town, and often followed by trouble, so I made a point of having some- 
thing special, for I knew it was only a question of side-tracking them 
that day from the town. 

On one particular pay day I happened to know that several were 
planning a big spree, so I said, “ Boys, what can I do to keep you here 
with me to-morrow after you are paid?” After a moment’s thought 
one spoke up and said, “ Well, Miss Smith, if I can have all the hot 
coffee I can drink I promise to come here and be good.” Another said, 
“ Gee! if you will give me all the hard boiled eggs I can eat I will, too!” 
I laughed and replied, “ That will be quite easy.” “ We will have a 
buffet supper as soon as liberty begins. All who wish to come will be 
welcome.” I had fifteen dozen hard boiled eggs, pots of coffee, heap- 
ing platters of potato salad, ham, pickles and cheese. After the supper 
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only six eggs remained to tell the tale, and I had kept twenty-five or 
thirty boys from going into town to blow all their pay in on a spree. 
Several handed me their money instead as they said, “ Good-night.” 
By the next day the mad desire to spend the money had left them. I 
found if I could sidetrack this desire for the moment all was well. 

Often we went up the bay by motor for a picnic on Sundays, going 
in swimming, then eating our supper on the bank, then a game of ball, 
returning home in the evening. These days they loved, and I longed 
for a large conveyance that I might take a crowd. As it was our run- 
ning boards were filled to their capacity. General Russell did much 
to make this work possible by extending to me the privileges of the 
Brigade and being in sympathy with my work. I felt it a great priv- 
ilege to be allowed to once more work for my “ Marines ” and hope 
that I may be able to return to them in the near future. 
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INDOCTRINATION IN SANTO DOMINGO 


By First LIEUTENANT Ropert C. Kitmartin, U.S.M.C. 


the Law Officer of the Second Brigade of Marines in Santo 

Domingo, to be the basis for lectures to the command upon 
the subject of their attitude toward and relations with the Santo 
Dominicans. It has been pronounced by experts a model of excellence 
for the purpose for which it is intended, and the Major General 
Commandant has commended it highly as an example to be followed 
in the indoctrination of Marines as to their attitude toward foreign 
populations with whom they come into contact. 


he following paper was prepared by Lieutenant Kilmartin, 


INDOCTRINATION ANENT PROPER ATTITUDE OF FORCES OF OCCUPATION 
TOWARD DOMINICAN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 


PART I 


The officers and men of this brigade have heard a great deal of 
the attitude they must bear toward the people of the Dominican 
Republic, and it is the desire of the Commanding General that this 
subject be summed up and made clear to all concerned. In addition 
to the many steps the Commanding General has already taken to 
make this matter clear to all of us, the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Major General Commandant have 
repeatedly urged upon us that the marines on duty in this Republic 
represent the United States in this Republic, and the conduct of the 
marines here constitutes those visible marks from which the Domini- 
can people judge the United States. The Commanding General in 
turn has done his utmost to impress this upon the officers and men 
of this brigade. 

If all the members of this brigade will constantly bear that one 
point in mind, namely, that their personal conduct in this Republic 
becomes the conduct and acts of this country, there should never be 
cause for criticism. Marines have never failed to accomplish their 
mission when called upon to serve their country, and in order that 
we will execute our mission in this Republic it is necessary that all 
of us understand what it is; and there is no doubt as to what our 
mission is. It is—to help this Republic and its people. 
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Now to make that mission clear to you, it is only necessary to 
point out the cause of the occupation and what the occupation has 
accomplished ; and to show you that one thing only remains to be 
done, and that in the accomplishment of that last thing, the personal 
cooperation of every man in this brigade is a more important feature 
than it has ever been before. That one thing is to return to the 
people of this Republic their “ self-government,” returning it in a 
way that makes clear to the Dominican people that the United States 
has helped and it has done so unselfishly. 

To consider the cause of the occupation: The Forces of the 
United States did not enter this Republic to make war on the Domini- 
can people. Far from it! The United States and the Dominican 
Republic in 1907 entered into a convention, or treaty, which provided 
for the assistance of the United States in the collection and appli- 
cation of the customs revenues of the Dominican Republic. This 
agreement between the two countries provided that until the Domini- 
can Republic had paid the whole amount of the bonds of its debt, 
its public debt should not be increased except by previous agreement 
between the Dominican Government and the United States. 

Owing to the failure of the Dominican Government in complying 
with this provision, probably because of the revolutions occurring 
in the Republic which deprived the Republic of a stable government, 
and the expense incurred in repressing such revolutions, and owing 
to the danger of such revolutions to the Dominican people themselves 
as well as citizens of other countries who might be in the Republic, 
the United States Government directed its naval authorities to assume 
charge in the Republic and restore tranquility. Marines were landed 
in this country during 1916 to preserve order, and a little later, in 
November, 1916, a military government was set up by the United 
States to conduct the affairs of the Republic and maintain order. The 
military government was announced to the Dominican people by a 
proclamation, and that proclamation pointed out to the Dominican 
people that the object was to restore and maintain peace and order, 
called upon all persons to assist in this object, and stated that only 
those persons who opposed this objective of peace and order would 
become liable to military discipline. 

The object of the United States as explained in the beginning has 
never changed. It has been throughout the occupation to this time 
of returning the government to the Dominican people an unselfish 
object, looking only toward the betterment of the Dominican people 
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and at great expense to the United States. It might be pointed out 
that the laws of nations give to one nation which occupies another’s 
land, the right to support the occupation by taxation levied upon 
the country occupied. The United States has never even considered 
causing the Dominican people to defray the cost of the occupation 
in such a manner, but has itself borne the entire cost. And what 
are we trying to buy with the millions of dollars expended in six 
years of such an occupation? The answer is—the betterment of the 
Dominican people and their peace and prosperity, and their conse- 
quent good will to us. 

Now ask yourself if your conduct in your attitude toward the 
Dominican people is as worthy as that of your country, and bear in 
mind that your conduct represents the United States in the eyes of 
the Dominican people. Can you not see that ungentlemanly acts on 
the part of any man in this brigade toward the Dominican people 
counteract upon the efforts of the United States in seeking the good 
will of the Dominican people? Every time a member of this brigade 
commits an act of abuse upon a citizen or resident of this Republic 
he brings forth the criticism of the Dominican people. And where 
does that criticism fall? Upon the man who committed the abuse? 
No, but upon the United States and its officials and officers, your 
president receives the blame; your whole government receives the 
blame ; your Marine Corps and my Marine Corps receives the blame, 
and especially your commanding general and officers of this brigade. 

This last statement may seem to you to be exaggerated, but let’s 
consider this and see if it does not work out in just that way. Some 
member of the brigade assaults a Dominican citizen. That citizen 
tells the story, and it is retold again and again, and here as the world 
over the story grows with each telling. It is published in the Domini- 
can press and the Dominican people are astounded that American 
Marines should so abuse their people. Prominent Dominicans for- 
ward the story to their friends in the United States and it is taken 
up by the American press, maybe in Congress, and the blame is laid 
upon the whole Marine Corps. 

Perhaps you do not yet understand why such a small matter 
should get such publicity. That can be made clear also. There are 
several reasons, the most important of which is that there are people 
who are opposed to the occupation of this Republic, and that opposi- 
tion includes both Dominicans and Americans. 
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Probably there are Dominicans who -believe that the United 
States has some object in the occupation other than that which it 
has expressed, for instance, acquiring Dominican territory or taking 
the Dominican Republic under its protection and requiring revenue 
in the way of taxation and by other means from the Republic. Also 
the bandits who style themselves as revolutionists and prey upon the 
country were greatly opposed to the American occupation. I say 
“were opposed’ because we pride ourselves that we have broken 
up banditry in the Dominican Republic. Also there are Dominican 
citizens of high standing who, although they know that the United 
States is their friend, feel that their independence and the sovereign- 
ity of their nation is so dear to them that they want to govern them- 
selves even though they cannot do it as well as we can. 

Also, there are people in the United States who agree with these 
Dominicans who feel that they should conduct their own government, 
and then there are people in the United States who are opposed to 
this occupation for political reasons. 

Now you can see why we are subject to criticism. The supporters 
of the occupation cannot always be exploiting the good work of the 
occupation, while the opponents of the occupation are always ready 
to criticize, and therefore the Marine Corps which is actually con- 
ducting the occupation under orders from higher authority becomes 
the subject of this criticism. This is being explained to you in order 
that you may understand how easily we can subject ourselves to 
criticism in the hope that you will carefully avoid all opportunity 
for criticism. 


PART II 


We have already discussed the occupation in the light of its cause 
and object, and now we will consider the way in which the occupation 
has been conducted, its accomplishments, the hopes for the future 
of those who have conducted it, and their pride in its accomplish- 
ments. I will point out right here what bearing this has on the 
individual conduct of each of us. It is up to each of us to do our 
part as well as those who have already conspicuously obtained success 
in their part in the occupation. 

Our individual part is to perform the duties assigned to us, and 
perform them well; and in addition, as has already been pointed out, 
to make our attitude and conduct toward the Dominican people 
worthy of our country and its object in this occupation. And now 
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I want to point out that we must take individual pride in the accom- 
plishments of the occupation, which are our accomplishments, and 
that we must conduct ourselves in a way which will show that we 
are proud of those accomplishments and ready and anxious to live 
up to them. 

During the occupation and up to the inauguration of the present 
provisional government, the affairs of the Dominican Republic have 
been administered by a Military Governor, usually a rear admiral 
of the United States Navy, and a staff composed of naval and marine 
officers, which staff corresponded generally to the cabinet of the 
President of the United States. The officers of this staff had charge 
of governmental departments, such as Department of Interior and 
Police, Department of Public Instruction, etc., and administered the 
affairs of those Departments under the direction of the Mili- 
tary Governor. 

In addition, the Republic has been garrisoned by a brigade of 
marines, who have maintained peace, order and tranquility and at 
the same time trained a military force composed of Dominicans, now 
known as the Policia Nacional Dominicana, which force is now acting 
as the national police force of the Republic. The brigade is still 
assisting in the training of this national police force at the request 
of the Dominican people. The brigade is remaining here until the 
recently elected provisional government turns over to a duly elected 
constitutional government for the purpose of assisting in the training 
of the Policia Nacional Dominicana and also to lend our moral 
support to the Policia Nacional Dominicana in their work of main- 
taining peace and order. 

Remember that last statement. We are lending our moral support 
and that necessarily means that we set the example. If we are to 
set the example for the Policia Nacional Dominicana, let’s set a good 
one and show them that we bear ourselves with dignity and courtesy. 

Now let’s see what we have accomplished for the Dominican Re- 
public during the occupation. 

In the development of the country first consideration has been 
given to the opening of the country by construction of roads. The 
national highway from Santo Domingo City to Monte Cristi, connect- 
ing the northern and southern coasts of the island, has been com- 
pleted. The completion of that road in May, 1922, marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the Dominican Republic. Before the construc- 
tion of that road, the northern and southern provinces of the Republic 
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had little communication with each other. Now they are connected 
by a first-class road, and travel from the northern coast to the south- 
ern coast is only a matter of a few hours. 

Union of the Dominican people and prosperity for the country 
will be the result of that road. Other roads have been constructed 
throughout the island, making travel throughout the Republic pos- 
sible. Furthermore, these roads give military control of the whole 
Republic to the government and its military police force. 

These roads have been accomplished only through the persevering 
efforts of the officers in charge of their construction and they stand 
as a monument to the American occupation. 

Bridges have been built in this Republic under our administration ; 
railroads have been improved ; wharves and customs houses have been 
built, and harbors improved, radio communication has been estab- 
lished, telephone and post office systems improved, and all other means 
of communication vastly improved. Numerous other public works 
have been accomplished to expedite the development of the country. 

Great progress has been made by the military government in the 
matter of the education of Dominican people. When the military 
government was established, the system of education was entirely 
inadequate, and politics were supreme in the school administration. 

Today, schools have been established all over the Republic, even 
in the rural districts, and the children of Santo Domingo are attend- 
ing. A Department of Education has been established; and has for 
several years been energetically striving to completely banish illiter- 
acy in the Dominican Republic. We have turned over to the pro- 
visional government a sound system of schools and education, which, 
if continued, will insure the education of the Dominican people in 
the years to come. 

We have accomplished many other things, but lest we be con- 
sidered boastful, we will only discuss one more, namely, the military 
assistance given, which includes the elimination of banditry and the 
organization of the Policia Nacional Dominicana. The latter we have 
already touched upon. 

From the beginning of the occupation up to a few months before 
the inauguration of the provisional government, we have worked 
hard to eliminate banditry in this Republic, and have met with com- 
plete success. The bandits to whom we refer were armed groups 
who preyed upon the Dominican people and lived upon the country- 
side. Some of these styled themselves as patriots or revolutionists 
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opposed to the American occupation. Whatever their status, they 
were preying upon the Dominican people and were in armed resis- 
tance to the object of the United States Forces. Our forces have 
kept them on the run and made life pretty uncomfortable for them, 
until finally, the remaining few decided that banditry was not such 
a great life after all and surrendered themselves and their arms. 

Now let us all consider these accomplishments and take pride in 
them. Then let us conduct ourselves in a way that will show that 
we are proud of these accomplishments ; let us continue the help that 
we have been giving them by treating them as the good citizens that 
they are. Make them feel that the United States is their friend, even 
more, the best friend they have ever had. 


PART III 


We have considered the occupation in the light of its cause and 
object, and in its accomplishments. We will now consider our 
remaining object and the importance of it. We have started on the 
last lap of the race, and in this race as in every race, success depends 
on that last lap. Marines have taken part in many a race and it has 
never been their habit to falter in the last lap. That is where we 
have always expended our every effort to win. 

The last lap in this race is the turning over of the governing 
power to the Dominican people. The turnover has been started, but 
it is not a matter that can be accomplished in a day. A provisional 
government has been inaugurated and has commenced its work. That 
government is to institute certain reforms in the election law and then 
provide for the election of a constitutional government. Upon the 
inauguration of the constitutional government and the accomplish- 
ment of the necessary agreements between the United States and 
the Dominican Republic, the United States will then completely 
withdraw its forces from this Republic. 

This is not a matter to be accomplished in a day. It must not be 
done hastily. The provisional government has a great deal to do in 
order to establish a constitutional government which will be insured 
of stability and success. The provisional government is therefore 
more or less on trial in the eyes of the Dominican people and in the 
eyes of the world. 

The Policia Nacional Dominicana is on trial in maintaining peace 
and order in the Republic. That military body is a product of our 
own labors, and its success will be our success. Are you going to help 
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it or hinder it? Are you going to help the provisional government 
or hinder it? Are you going to help your country in attaining its 
object? I can answer every one of those questions for you. You are 
going to help in every way you can think of, but what you must 
guard against is thoughtlessness, and this especially in your relations 
with the Dominican people. We are here to give our moral support 
to the Policia Nacional Dominicana and the provisional government. 
Then let us do it. Never interfere with a member of the Policia 
Nacional Dominicana or the Municipal Police in the performance of 
their duty. Never start a disturbance with Dominicans. If you want 
to fight put on the gloves and start training for the next boxing meet ; 
you can find any number of men right here in your own camp who 
will give you a more exciting scrap than Dominicans will, and you can 
win a boxing belt instead of bread and water. 

Carefully avoid any kind of trouble with the Dominican people. 
Don’t start an argument with a Dominican because you don't like the 
way he looked at you. Avoid trouble with them. Don’t you pride 
yourself that your intelligence is superior to theirs? Then isn’t it 
up to you to avoid trouble? Make your every act a friendly one; 
never an unfriendly one. 

Remember that you are a marine, a member of a strong armed 
body. In the eyes of these people every unfriendly act you commit 
against them they regard as oppression. They consider themselves 
defenseless against you. It has never been the creed of marines to 
oppress the weak, but on the contrary we try to help them. Live 
up to the traditions of your Corps. 

Perhaps you have considered the occupation in the light that these 
little talks have tried to explain it. I am trying to show you the occu- 
pation in its true light and acquaint you with the entire situation. 
Every man here is a part of the brigade and should be interested in 
why we are here, what we have done and what we are going to do. 
This is really an appeal to every one of you, as a good marine, to carry 
out our mission. The commanding general believes that it is only 
necessary that you understand what is wanted in order that you will 
give it. 

We have not had a great many cases of abuse of Dominican people 
by marines. In this last lap of the race we don’t want to have any. 
If such cases do arise I unhesitatingly tell you that the offenders will 
be punished to the limit, for such offenders bring discredit to the 
entire brigade. I want to illustrate to you the extent of the discredit 
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brought upon the brigade by offenders of this class. The command- 
ing general is required to make a report each month to the Major 
General Commandant concerning the extent to which this brigade has 
become indoctrinated with the correct attitude toward the Dominican 
people as evidenced by the elimination of just complaints against its 
personnel. In that report are included any offenses committed by 
marines against Dominicans. If a marine assaults a Dominican the 
facts are included in that report, together with information as to 
action taken. This information is available to the Navy Department 
and State Department, and the officials of the United States Govern- 
ment have just cause to feel that a man who commits such an offense 
is not serving his country as he should, and as marines have always 
done. Such offenses are a reflection upon the entire brigade and the 
entire Marine Corps, and we must eliminate all such offenses. The 
Major General Commandant has asked the commanding general to 
impress upon the members of this brigade that whether marines are 
guarding the mails in the United States, or guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of peace and order in a foreign country, they are equally in 
the public eye at home, and must so conduct themselves in their 
relations with civilians as to make it plain to the latter that United 
States Marines are the friends of law and order. The commanding 
general further desires to impress upon you that you cannot make it 
plain to the Dominican people that you are the friends of law and 
order if you cause or participate in disorders. 

The United States and its representatives here, and that includes 
all of us, have worked hard in the Dominican Republic and we hope 
for its success in the future. The success of the Dominican Republic 
will be our success, and will constitute another bright page in the 
history of the Marine Corps. We hope that the Dominican people 
will carry on the improvements we have inaugurated, carry on the 
construction of roads and other public works, the dissemination of 
education and knowledge, and even inaugurate progress of their 
own. We hope that the Dominican Government will do many things 
to obtain prosperity for its people; all of this we hope for and feel 
that it will be done. The sooner the Dominican people govern 
themselves and conduct their affairs without the active assistance of 
the United States, the more rapid their progress will be and the 
greater their interest and pride in their progress will be. 

Therefore we want to do everything we can to assist in the 
success of the present provisional government, in order that it may 
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establish the constitutional government and the Dominican Ship of 
State start its cruise. 

During this period of transition let us all be friends of law and 
order. Seek clean amusement instead of trying to paint the town 
red. Remember that we are not now conducting the affairs of the 
Dominican Republic, but the Dominican people are on trial in con- 
ducting their own affairs, and let us stand off and maintain the 
attitude of dignity and courtesy that the commanding general 
asks of us. 

In conclusion let’s recall that one point we discussed in the 
beginning, that our conduct here is our country’s conduct. We are 
writing our little page in the history of the Marine Corps and we 
are at the bottom of that page; it relates the occupation of the 
Dominican Republic. So far that page reads mighty well. Let’s 
write the last paragraph in a way that in the years to follow it will 
stand as a page so bright that even the Marine Corps will consider 
it a guide and example well to be followed. 

Prepared by brigade law officer to serve as basis for lectures to 
be delivered to personnel of brigade. 

Headquarters Second Brigade, U. S. Marines, Santo Domingo 
City, D. R., 30 October, 1922. 

Issued this date. 

(Signed) Harry LEg, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Commanding Second Brigade, U. S. Marines. 
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PARRIS ISLAND 


Note BY THE Epiror: The following was prepared by Major 
E. A. Osterman and forwarded to the Gazette at the instruction of 
Brigadier General E. K. Cole, with the request that it be published 
with a view of supplying to officers of the Marine Corps information 
of value concerning this important post. 





The Marine Barracks, Parris Island, South Carolina, is composed 
of the following units, each of which has its own Commanding Officer 
and, except for supply, its own administrative organization : 

Post Headquarters, 
Main Station, 
Training Station, 
Rifle Range, 
Receiving Barracks, 
Naval Prison, 
Naval Hospital. 

Transportation.—The most common methods of reaching Parris 
Island are as follows: 

By Land.—(a) The Atlantic Coast Line Railway to Yemassee, 
S. C., and from Yemassee to Port Royal, S. C., via the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railroad. The Charleston & Western Carolina Rail- 
road operates two trains daily and Sunday ; a morning train which con- 
nects with the train arriving at Yemassee from the North at 8.32 a.m., 
and an evening train which leaves Yemassee for Port Royal at 
5.45 p.m. If the train which is due to arrive from the North at 
8.32 a.m. is not more than forty-five mniutes late, the Charleston & 
Western Carolina train will wait at Yemassee for passengers, mail, 
etc. Boats from Parris Island meet all trains arriving or leaving 
Port Royal. 

By Sea.—(b) The Ocean Steamship Company from New York to 
Savannah, or the Merchant and Miner’s Steamship Company from 
Philadelphia and Norfolk to Savannah. 

A small steamer makes regular trips from Savannah to Parris 
Island, leaving Savannah at 9.00 a.m., and docking at Parris Island at 
about 1.00 p.m., on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday of each week 
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during the months of June, July, August, September, and part of 
October, and during the months of November, December, January, 
February, March, April and May this boat leaves Savannah at 
8.00 a.m., and docks at Parris Island at about 12.00 noon, on Wednes- 
day, Friday and Sunday of each week. The fare on this boat is $1.00 
per person, and $15.00 for an automobile. All persons arriving for 
duty at this station should turn over their baggage checks to the Post 
Quartermaster, who will have baggage delivered. It is recommended 
that the time of arriving should be such as to arrive at Yemassee on 
the 8.32 a.m. train; if connections are missed at Yemassee, the Re- 
ceiving Barracks at that place is prepared to take care of all officers, 
enlisted men and their families until the departure of the evening train 
for Port Royal. 

Reporting for Duty.—All persons, unless otherwise instructed, are 
required to report their arrival at Post Headquarters, where they will 
receive their assignments to station. 

Quarters, Meals, etc-——The quarters available for assignment to 
officers consist of two-story frame houses or bungalows for field off- 
cers and bungalows for junior officers. Bachelor Officers’ Quarters 
consist of one room and bath and messes are in operation at the Main 
Station and at the Training Station. The Hostess House at Parris 
Island provides rooms and meals (cafeteria), at reasonable rates to 
officers and enlisted men, and their families, and visitors to the Island. 
All quarters are lighted by electricity, connected with all parts of the 
station by telephone, and heated by steam from central heating plants. 
The two-story quarters have some open fireplaces. Quarters are amply 
supplied with furniture, and in rear of each set of quarters there is a 
separate building for servants. Most of the quarters are provided with 
a fenced-in enclosure for gardens, and suitable buildings for cows, 
chickens, etc. 

Uniform.—Summer service is worn from May to November, white 
uniform after sundown. Winter-field is worn between November and 
May; blue uniform being worn at all social functions in the evening. 
Overcoats are necessary during the winter months. 

Schools.—Grammar and primary schools are conducted under the 
supervision of a Board of Officers, and arrangements can be made for 
children of high-school age to attend an excellent school in Beau- 
fort, S. C. 

Mail.—All mail should be addressed to the Marine Barracks, Par- 
ris Island, South Carolina. There is a post office, railroad ticket 
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office, Western Union Telegraph Office, and Naval Radio Station, 
conveniently located at Parris Island. The mail leaves Parris Island 
twice daily, at 6.15 a.m., and 12.00 noon, and arrives twice daily, at 
about 11.00 a.m., and 7.30 p.m. 

Supplies —The Post Exchange, Post Commissary and Post Market 
are well stocked with supplies. There is also a shopping boat to 
Beaufort, S. C., Wednesday and Saturday of each week, leaving Parris 
Island at 1.30 p.m., and returning, leaving Beaufort at 4.30 p.m. 

Amusements.—There is an Officers’ Club, a non-commissioned 
Officers’ Club, Hostess House, a moving picture theatre at each sta- 
tion, and an excellent library. There are also bathing beaches, fishing, 
riding, etc. Several tennis courts have been constructed and several 
more have been appropriated for. A golf course, which is open to 
both officers and enlisted men, has recently been constructed and 
promises to be one of the best courses in the South. Officers owning 
automobiles will find them a great convenience and a source of pleas- 
ure, but not a necessity on the Island. An inter-post bus meets all 
boats and makes regular trips between stations. Gas and oil may be 
purchased from the Post Quartermaster and a license for the Island 
is furnished free of charge. The Post Exchange carries tires and a 
small line of automobile accessories. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of THe Martine Corps Gazette, published quarterly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1922 


Washington, D. C. hss 


Before me, an Adjutant and Inspector in the U. S. Marine Corps (author- 
ized to administer oaths), personally appeared Jonn H. Craige who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE 
Marine Corps GazettE, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
Publisher, Marine Corps Association, 227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, John H. Graige. 
Managing Editor: None. 
Business Managers: None. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, 
6 OE od 


That the known bondholders, mortagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which the stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is (This information is 
required from daily publications only. 


(Signed) Jonn H. CRAIGE 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of October, 1922. 


(Seal) (Signed) FREDERICK A. BARKER, 
Major, U.S.M.C.,A.A. and I 
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